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POST OFFICE AS A NEWSFAPER | 


PHILOSOPHIC DOUBT AND WHOLE-HOGGED FISCAL ENERGY 
MR. BALFOUR AND MR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, WITH AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION THROWN IN 


The Liberal press, notwithstanding Mr Balfour's recent utterances at the Tariff Reform League luncheon, stii! casts doubt upon his whole-hoggedness on 

the question of tariff reform. Looking at the above picture one wonders whether they are discussing its relative importance in the Unionist programme. 

Judging by ‘‘Mr, Austen's" stern eye one would say so. Mr. Balfour may possibly be saying, ‘‘Of course, tariff reform is a plank—without doubt tne 

most important plank—in our programme, and as such, my dear Chamberlain, ! regard it with the deepest veneration; so much so in fact that | would 

not venture to stand upon it too heavily, | like to hang it up and walk round it and admire it,” etc. And, again, there is a possibility that we may oe 
mistaken in supposing that he is saying anything of the kind 
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Lallze Charles 
A BRIDE OF YESTERDAY 


The Marchioness of Douro, née Miss Maud Coats, 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Coats, 
whose marriage to the,Marquis of Douro, eldest 
son of the Duke of Wellington, took place yesterday 
i (Tuesday) 


The King Abroad. 


© far the King has not had.the best 
; of weather since his arrival at 
Biarritz. Indeed, there were | cer- 
j tain’ days last’ week when the 
advent of our. English “spring ” seemed 
to have reachéd as far as that sunny 
resort. All the ‘same, his’ Majesty “has 
spent most of his time out of doors, being 
a frequent visitor at the well-known golf 
links situated just outside the town, and 
is from all accounts very much better in 
general ‘health than he was when ‘he lelt 
this country.. His* favourite walk is, to 
the Rocher de la Vierge and on the plage 
during the morn- 
ing, and to motor 
as’ far as’ San 
Sebastian or other 
pretty places in 
the locality for 
tea ‘in the alter- 
noon, Among 
those of his 
Majesty's own 
special set. who 
are at present 
staying .at’ Biar- 
titz are Consuelo 
Duchess of Man- 
chester, Lady 
Sarah Wilson, 
Lord and Lady 
Savile, Lord 
Alington, and 
several others. 


The Queen and 
her Sister. 

“he eee and 

the Empress 

Marie. of.Russia_ 
have been’ spend- 
ing a very quiet 
time together. 
Except for a few 
drives in the park 
last week on mild 
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afternoons the Empress’s visit has been 
very different from the usual strenuous 
round of theatres, sights, and visits which 
has generally been the characteristic. of 
her visits to our shores. There are, how- 
ever, several reasons for this.’ In the first 
place the health of Queen Alexandra has 
recently given some ground for anxiety 
among the royal physicians, and_ then 
also the Russian Court is still in deep 
mourning, which custom is always most 
strictly observed by the members of the 
imperial family. Still, if the weather 
becomes milder, which everyone hopes it 
will, their Majesties will undoubtedly be 
seen about more, and short visits to both 
the Isle of Wight and Sandringham are 
being arranged by the royal ladies. 


= 


Should Bachelors be Taxed P 
ol Paw chosi donc le célibat, céli-céli- 
célibat,”’ goes an old French chanson 
of early student days—a refrain that will 
soon be heard no more in the land if the 
present crusade against bachelors con- 
tinues much further.’ In fact, there seems 
to be quite a nasty feeling for them 
about. Some countries of Europe are 
seriously considering the necessity of 
taxing them, and several American. states 
have ‘already. gone so far as to make,them 
a source ol income.’ [ven in England— 
especially as. the ' preponderance of petti- 
coats to trousers here iS something: like 
three to one —there is‘a talk, of branding 
him with a. guinea ‘stamp; ,and the 
greatest advocates of this system ‘are the 
married ' men themselves. Perhaps they 
thitk that’ the’ exchequer should be re- 
plenished chiefly. out of, the pockets. of 
those “better off.” We can assure them, 
however, that.’ most . bachelors . would 
gladly meet the extra expenditure. . After 
all, very few of us prefer to live alone. 
It’ is the married people. themselves who 
aré generally such poor .advocates — for 
their connubial state. 


' A SNAPSHOT OF THE QUEEN OF SPAIN 


The second figure from left, on her- way to the féte organised recently near Seville in her honour, when a 
number of wild bulls were captured. The King of Spain attended the féte dressed in typical Andalusian 
costume and held an animated conversation with the breeders of wild bulls 
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MDLLE. BEATRICE VON HOLTHOIR 


Who’ gives a matinée at the Ritz Hotel on Friday 

afternoon, March 26. Mdlle. von Holthoir has 

had considerable experience as a ‘‘diseuse,”’ 

mainly in'Paris, where she earned the enthusiastic 
approval of M. Jules Davrigny 


The Devonshire House Sale of Work. 
ANS was only to.be. supposed all’ smart 
London: turned up Jast Wednesday 
at» Devonshire, House, for the Irish In- 
dustries exhibition and sale of work. 
The, fact that this was the,first time at 
which such..a thing as a sale: had ever 
been held-at. Devonshire ,House and that 
it-was.thus a unique occasion for seeing 
this historic mansion.attracted the general 
public in large numbers... The Duchess of 
Devonshire opened the sale, and there was 
naturally a.large | gathering of Irish 
peeresses, most of whom were in charge 

of stalls. a 
Beautiful Exhibits. 
“T’he exhibition 
of the Cur- 
raghmore  indus- 
tries, Superin- 
tended by Lady 
Waterford, at- 
tracted a good 
deal of attention ; 
but, indeed, the 
articles for sale 
were so many and 
so varied, and in 


many cases of 
such supreme 
beauty, that it 


was very difficult 
to say which de- 
partment came in 
for , the greatest 
amount of admira- 
tion., Everybody 
then in London 
who, is. anybody 
and a great.many 
more besides put 
in an appearance 
some time during 
“the day, and alto- 
gether the results 
should prove to be 
highly satisfactory 
to everybody con- 
cerned. 
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THE AUTOMOBILISATION OF THE GUARDS 


Imaginary Defence of Englishmen’s 


llomes. 


SCENE AT SEVENOAKS 


THE GUARDS RUSHING SEAWARDS—A 
The repulse of the imaginary invaders of Hastings last week was a triumph for its organisers. Nearly 400 cars, containing troops, War Office officials, 
Each of the military cars, it 


cand distinguished guests, left London at times varying from eight to ten o’clock, all reaching Hastings well on schedule time. 
The machine-guns, stores, and ammunition were transported on twenty-eight chassis 


TH A Ae 


Pe aa ec 


—— 


THE TROOPS MARCHING DOWN THE FRONT AT HASTINGS 


On arrival at Hastings the troops, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Erskine, paraded in full marching order and made an impressive picture. They received 
Amongst the officers who watched the experiment with the keenest interest were Major 


‘a tremendous welcome from the thousands of sightseers. 
General Sir Frederick Stopford, General Lawson, and General Heath, while Captain Cloman of the American embassy and Major Ostertag and 
Mr. Haldane was an interested spectator of the departure of the cars from Londor 


‘Commander Wiedermann of the German embassy were also present. 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* Tatler,’” London. 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


AUSTRALIA 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


From LONDON to FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, 
and BRISBANE, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Through Tickets to New Zealand and Tasmania. 


Tons. | London. Marseilles. Naples. 
OPHIR (twin-screw) 6814 =: Mar. 26 Mar. 28 
ORIENT. 5453 April 2 April 9 April 11 
OROYA . 6297 April 16 April 23 April 25 
ORTONA : 7945 April 30 May 7 May 9 
F. Green & Co., Head Offices: 
Managers ... { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to the West-End Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


z . ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA. ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - s £1 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. (37°45) £1 19s. Od 
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‘ fetta ad for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
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THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Office, 1903. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster Bank’*: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘Tue TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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For this week (issued Friday, March 26th) will contain :— 


THE NAVAL CRISIS 


Described in a series of very interesting Pictures and Diagrams which make you 
acquainted at a glance with the whole Problem that has shaken the Country to 
its Foundations, 


ADMIRAL .VON_ TIRPITZ, 


THE GERMAN “ JAcKY’’ FIsHER. 
THE KING AND MR. ORVILLE WRIGHT. 
THE CENTENARY OF FITZGERALD. 


THe CHARMING TRANSLATOR OF Omar KuayyAm. 


THE FRENCH POST OFFICE STRIKE. 
THE AUSTRO-SERVIAN CRISIS. 


A Double-page Drawing by F. Matania, showing Austria watching Belgrade 
from the Bank of the Danube. 


THE RACEHORSES OF THE SEASON. 


AN INTERESTING SELECTION BY AN EXPERT. 


“THE NOTABILITIES OF EUROPE.” 


By THe Marouis pE Ruvieny. 


SOMETHING TO READ AND SOMETHING TO LOOK AT 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


6d. elio Ei soe HobaRe, Gd. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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AIETY THEATRE. Manager. Mr. GEorGE EpwarbDES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at <. 
A New Musical Play, 


OUR MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m, 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION, 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


MPIRE. ‘““~ DAY IN PARIS,” LYDIA KYASHT. 
BEATRICE COLLIER and FRED FARREN in LA DANSE DES APACHES. 


“WINTER IN HOLLAND,” and SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 
For HEALTH 


Tet A lA Jet @) Ge xX ah let, and PLEASURE. 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c, 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (SO Treatments), 
including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J. 
BUCKLAND, General. Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


A\BERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


BOSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. KnacGs. 
BOURNEMOUTH. Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms 4 la 
carte or inclusive. &3~ Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHwaBE. Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BRIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Hote 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN. Proprietress. 


RIDLINGTON.—Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 
BRIDLINGTON — Taylor's Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. Light Luncheons. After- 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


COL CHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
City and Harbour. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in the 
beautiful Monte district. % 
HARROGATE.— Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray. Near station and pump room. 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: TuHos. RILEY. 
HIARROGATE.— Grand Hotel. One minute's walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel. MotorGarage. 'Grams: “ Grand,” 'Phone: 1017. 
ARROGATE.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the ‘‘CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 
HARROGATE. Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal, 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ‘’ Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


FULL Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 
Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Spend Easter at Premier Hotel of Midlands. Pest 
centre in England for Motoring and Driving. Charming country. Splendid roads. Garage 
for 60 cars, Telegrams ‘’ Regent.’' _'Phone 109 Leamington. 


LEEDS.—Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Rertty Meap, Resident 

at Proprietor. 

MEULLION, CORNWALL.—Polurrian Hotel. First class, splendid position, unsurpassed 

scenery, close to sea and beach. Boating, Motor Garage, near excellent golf links (18 

holes). Station: Helston. Apply Manager. 

GCARBOROUGH.— Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘‘The best of everything.” 

Apply MANAGERESS. 

SCARBOROUGH — Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
Lounge and billiard room, Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 

SCARBOROUGH — The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by Frances Taytor & Sons, New Street. 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


WESTON-SUFER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saatbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES I, to XXX. of 
ee ey Ace ea FR 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes. can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. ‘ 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 
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MORSE-RACING AND MAN-RACING 


Over the “Sticks” at Kempton and Among the “ Blues” at Queen’s. 


ON THE EVE OF. THE FLAT-RACING SEASON—’CHASING AT KEMPTON 


Everyone at Kempton Park last week-end wore ar anticipatory smile in view of the opening of the flat-racing season at Lincoln, and there was an air of 

- activity among the ‘‘pencillers’’ that has been lacking all through the 'chasing season. The picture on the left depicts a quartet of well known racing 

personalities. Their names, reading from lett to right, are: Mr. Dermot McCalmont, Mr. Harry Persse, Mrs. Malcolm, and Mr. Richard McCreery. 
The right-hand picture shows the Earl of Essex (in light coat) in the paddock at Kempton 


me yy. 
cht 


nw 


SCENES AT THE 'VARSITY SPORTS AT QUEEN’S CLUB 


As anticipated Oxford won the ‘varsity sports by six events to four. Sport was good and there were several surprises. Our picture on the left shows 
the finish of the mile, won by P. J. Baker (Cambridge), while on the right is depicted the finish for the 100-yd. event, won by L. C Hull (Oxford) in 
102 sec. The winner is seen on extreme right of picture 
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Mr. Roosevelt's Host. 
or the first few months of his stay in 
Africa Mr. Roosevelt and his party 
will be the guests of Sir Alfred Pease, 
eldest son of Sir Joseph Pease, Bart., M.P., 
the well-known north-country banker and 
industrial magnate. Sir Alfred, who has 
sat in Parliament for York City and the 
Cleveland division of Yorkshire, has for 
many years been an enthusiastic big-game 
shooter, having made prolonged expedi- 
tions to Asia. Minor, Algeria, Tunisia, the 
Sahara and Somaliland, and Abyssinia 
and the Lower Soudan. When in Eng- 
land he hunts regularly with the Cleveland 
pack, whilst his interest in horse-breeding, 
especially Cleveland bays, is well known 
everywhere. Sir Alfred will entertain the 
late American President on his estate, 
which includes an ostrich farm in the 
neighbourhood of Nairobi, East Afneca, 
and hopes to be able to provide the party 
with a variety of big-game shooting for 
several months. Sir Alfred left England 
last week to make final preparations for 
the reception of his guests early in May. 


The Opera Reopens. 
The forthcoming opera season promises 
to be far more interesting than any 
we have had for very many years. Not 
only are we to have those long-waited- 
for masterpieces, Louise and Pelléas and 
Mélisande, but we are even to be allowed 
to hear Samson and Delilah in operatic 
form, Habaneva, and Baron d’Erlanger’s 
Tess (founded, of course, on Thomas 
Hardy’s well-known novel). The lst of 
artists engaged brings forward an un- 
usual number of singers never previously 
heard in this country. Although Melba 
and Caruso will be absentees Madame 
Tetrazzini and Zucchi, to’ say nothing of 
Anselmi and Dalmorés (whom we have 
not heard for several years), make excellent 


substitutes ; 


the beauty of her 
person. 

Society at the 
Opera. 


Not only will 
the opera 
seaSon be more 


than usually in- 
teresting vocally 
and musically 
but the advance 
demand for boxes 
and stalls has 
been enormous. 
Of course, their 
Majesties the King 
and Queen, the 
Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, and 
the Duke of Fife 
and the Princess 
Royal will occupy 
the same. boxes 
as they have done 
in previous years. 
Lady de Grey 
will also continue 
to occupy her 


while from those who have already heard her 
Madame Kousnietzow of St. Petersburg is likely to make a 
great sensation by the marvellous richness of her voice and 


Chancellor & Co., Dubin 


THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN 


Who organised the immensely successful pageant 

of Irish Industries which took place last week in 

aid of the Women's National Health Association. 

Over 600 guests attended St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin 

Castle, to witness the full-dress rehearsal of the 

performance, which later on was given publicly at 
the University Buildings 
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on the other side of the house. The death 
of Lily Duchess of Marlborough has robbed 
Covent Garden of one of its most en- 
thusiastic and well-known habitués, and 
we hear that the box she usually occupied, 
immediately under that of Lady de Grey, 
has not yet been Geno of. 


Off with the Old Tore antl On with the New. 
“[ here i is something rather pathetic in the 

different efforts made by horse-cab 
drivers to win back from a callous public 
some of that popularity which once was 
theirs—they, too, who but a- few years 
ago were the autocrats of the streets. 
Once more we hear as an expiring effort 
they are considering the plan of placing a 
taximeter on the hansom, though we fear 
with as little chance of success as attended 
the same arrangement some time ago. 
The real reascn is that anybody who 
wanted to take a cab would take a 
taxi if there were one about. For one 
thing it generally gets there so much 
quicker, and there is no danger of being 
suddenly thrown through a pane of glass 
on to a horse’s head for another thing. 
No; the real grievance is not that there 
are too many taxis but that there are not 
half cacuen. 


A Famous Beauty as Spesaty Speciaiier 
he latest recruit among well-known 
people to the ranks of society shop- 
keepers is the beautiful and famous singer, 
Madame Lina Cavalieri, who is going to 
open a beauty shop both in New York 
and Paris. Madame Cavalieri claims to 
have discovered the secret of beauty 
which she herself possesses in so great a 
measure, and will dispense it in the Filth 
Avenue, New York, and somewhere near. 
the Place de l’Opéra in Paris. The dis- 
covery of her secret 1s a romantic story. 
While roaming in Italy lately she came 


across an antique volume which she picked up for a few francs. 
This was no less a treasure than the recipe book of the cele- 
brated Renato Tisrentindo, private perfumer to Catherine 


de Medici, who 
achieved great 
fame among the 
great ladies of 
the Cinquecento 
for his wonderlul 
methods of beau- 
tifying the less 
well SPavoure d 
among them, and 
who even made 
the notoriously 
plain Catherine 
look nice some- 
times, Madame 
Cavalieri holds 
that most women 
may remain beau- 
tiful up to almost 
any age by the 
aid of her newly- 
found skin foods, 
creams, and _ lo- 
tions, which will 
now be obtain- 
able by all beauty- 
seekers. She dis- 
courages all 
violent exercises as 


usual box close 
to the stage on 
the left-hand side 
of the proscenium 
and Mr. Alfred de 
Rothschild has se- 
cured thestage box 


FROM SPORT TO POLITICS 


The above is a happy snapshot of Mr. J. E, 

Raphael, who is standing as the Liberal candidate 

for Croydon,’ Mr. Raphael Is well known in the 

sporting world as a great cricketer’ and one 

of the most brilliant exponents of Rugby football 
living 
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Wood 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


MR, ROOSEVELT’S HOST 


The ex-President will stay at Sir Alfred Pease’s 

ostrich farm near Nairobi, British East Africa, 

and Sir Alfred, who is a well-known: big-game 

shooter, has undertaken to provide Mr. Roosevelt 

and his party with sport for at least the first five 
or six months of their stay in Africa 


aids to beauty, 
though massage 1s 
part of her treat- 
ment, and [frankly 


admits that she 
herself detests 
walking. 
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Humanity Reforming itself. 
t really seems to be that if you let 
humanity alone it will reform itsel{— 
if you giveit time. Alcohol is “ going” 
as the latest statistics assure us, and men 
who formerly could not be made to talk 
except under the influence of a good glass 
of wine are now 
becoming brilliant 
on barley water. 
Tobacco has not 
the enormous sale 
it had years ago, 
and we learn that 
in Germany the 
Kaiser has forbid- 
den his officers in 
the army and navy 
to smoke anywhere 
except in apart- 
ments specially set 
aside for that pur- 
pose. In France it 
has long been con- 
sidered chic to be 
a non-smoker, and 
fashion everywhere 
seems bent on de- 
stroying the fag. 
Criminal statistics 
have fallen, women 
have been told not 
to become “cats,” 
Mrs. Ormiston 
. Chant and her once 


celebrated purity Marathon race—at Windsor. 
brigade seem to be 
altogether dead, 


and, indeed, the time does not appear to 
be far distant when we shall all wear halos. 
In the meanwhile let us see that we are not 
hurried in our moral Millennium by any 
grandmotherly legislation. We shall do 
the work better and quicker if left alone. 
“ Are we not children of a larger growth?” 
somebody has said—we believe it was 
Shakspere—and children as every woman 
knows cannot be driven. 


THE VISIT OF 
AS SHE ENTERED PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR 


THE ‘ TSAREVITCH”’ 


The Triumph of the Territorials. 
very day sees the scheme of an efficient 
territorial army being brought 
nearer and nearer to perfection. . {ndeed, 


since An Englishman's Home first woke 
London, and incidentally all the country, 
out of their lethargy the success of Mr. Hal- 


INTERESTED SPECTATORS OF THE ST. PATRICK'S DAY SPORTS AT WINDSOR 


Following the annual distribution of shamrock the Irish Guards held their annual sports—including a 
Above are seen, reading from left to right: Colonel Cochrane, 
Seymour Cochrane, Colonel Nugent (colonel of the Irish Guards), and Lord George Pratt 


dane’s plan has never been for a moment 
in doubt. He must indeed be a happy 
man to-day seeing what most people con- 
sidered to be a dream has become a 
very striking reality indeed. The Terri- 
torial Army to-day exists as something 
more substantial than merely in ‘“ The 
Army List.” It has become concrete, 
and the voice of the carper to-day is con- 
spicuous by its absence. 


An Important Personage. 
It is instructive, too, at the present time 
to see the behaviour of the crowd 
towards a soldier. He is no longer the 
“Tommy this and Tommy that, and kick 
him out the brute” sort of person, but 
has become a personage, striking shame 
into the hearts of lis 
fellow countrymen 
who are not emu- 
lating in some 
manner his patriotic 
example. 
ca ry 23 
More Time to Play. 
The Daylight 
Saving Bull 
goes on apace, and 
people are at last 
beginning to realise 
the utter incon- 
venience, disorgani- 
sation, and general 
upheaval such a 
measure would 
cause if eventually 
passed. Nor can 
we really see what 
the ultimate benefit 
to anybody such a 
bill could possibly 
be. There is no 
law against people 
going to bed and 
getting up early. 
Indeed, if anybody 
did not want to go 
to bed at all there 
is nothing absolutely to prevent him. 
As for the brilliant idea of a certain 
writer in a contemporary that the passing 
of such a measure would, by enabling 
us all to work overtime, speedily bring 
about the Millennium, we can only 
pray that such a strenuous liver will get 
what he desires to his heart’s content as 
long as he does not make such a possibility 
ceneral. 


Mrs. 


THE RUSSIAN SQUADRON TO ENGLAND 
REAR-ADMIRAL LITVINOFF LANDING AT PORTSMOUTH 


On behalf of the King, Admiral Sir ‘‘Jacky"” Fisher welcomed Rear-Admiral Litvinoff on his arrival in London from Portsmouth last week, and accompanied 


him and his staff, together with a number of sailors, on a round of sightseeing, which included a gala performance at the Palace Theatre. 


The gathering 


also included Prince Georges Chervachidze, Prince Mirski, Countess Benckendorff, Countess Olga Heiden, M. Tokleiscky (secretary of the Russian embassy), 
Baron and Baroness Meyendoff, Major-General Yermoloff (military attaché), and Captain Behr, C.W.O. (naval attaché) 
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Tattlings from : 


Cannes. 
HE Bishop of Gibraltar and Mrs. 
Collins have been the guests ol 
Lord and Lady Rendel at the 
Chateau Thorene; he is about 
. the fifteenth member of, the episcopal 
bench we have had in Cannes this winter, 
or rather I should say the fifteenth bishop 
(of sorts).’ A rather good story is going 
the rounds with reference to one of these 
lords spiritual who had been ailing for 
some months and therefore decided. to 
consult Sir X. Z. (the celebrated Harley 
Street specialist). After a careful exami- 
nation the medical baronet pronounced 
his verdict and added, “ Your lordship 
must go to Cannes or some winter resort 
in Algeria.” 

““Tmpossible ! ”’ 
“quite impossible! I 
work to get through.” 

“ Well,” said the doctor, “you must 
make your choice. It is either Cannes or 
Heaven.” 

“Dear me,’ exclaimed the bishop 
with a sigh, “then I suppose it must be 
Cannes.” 

Some very good polo was witnessed at 
the club recently when a great show 
of players turned out for the first big prize 
of the season consisting of a fine silver 
cup for the club and four-smaller cups for 
the winning players. The teams were: 
the Blues—Captain Miller, Mr. W. Jones, 
Captain Walker, and Mr. K. M. Carlisle ; 
the Whites—Count Sigray, Baron de St. 
Marc, M. Grisur, and Mr. L. Stoddard; 
the Yellows— Mr. R. McGrath, Prince 
Leon Radziwill, and Sefior Yturbe. The 
Blues were all British while all the Whites 
hailed from Paris, thus giving an’ inter- 
national character to the match. The 
latter gained a decisive and popular vic- 
tory by 2 goals to nil, 
a result very encourag- 
ing for French polo. 

A good matcli was 
also played early this 
month between the 
Cosmopolitans and a 
Paris team, the latter 
winning a_ well-con- 
tested match by 4 goals 
to 2. The sides were: 
Cosmopolitans—K. M. 
Carlisle, A. Grisur, 
A, E. Kennedy, Cap- 
tain C. S. Schreiber 
(back) ; Paris—T. Ber- 
tin, Sefor Yturbe, 
L. Merlin, Baron de 
St. Marc. 

Lady Essex has 
arrived at the Villa 


replied the bishop; 
have too much 


Edelweiss. © Major 
and Mrs. Du _ Plat 
Taylor and Lady 
Jephson are staying 
with Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Walker at 
Mezzomonte. Princess 


3eatrice of Saxe-' 
Coburg has joined the 
Grand Duchess Cyril 
(Princess Victoria 
Melita) at the Conti- 
nental. Lady Chelsea 
and Lady Evelyn 
Alington have arrived 
as also-have Sir 
Walter and Lady 
Peace and Lady Far- A 
quhar, and many 
others in search of a 
little sun. 


FAMOUS ACTRESS 


prizes at the floral fétes. 


THE HON. VICTOR BETHELL 


The well-known author of ‘Bridge Reflections,” 
who is the most popular English resident at 
Monte Carlo; he is a brother of Lord Westbury 


Monte Carlo. 

Lod and Lady Craven and Mr. and Mrs. 
3radley Martin have arrived at the 

Hermitage after a brief visit to Italy; 

they will be here until the end of the 


Madame Juniori, the charming Parisian actress, who always carries off one of the premier 
She is seen seated in the artistically-bedecked floral car that won 


a prize in the second battle 
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By Philip 
Wiiteway. 


month. Miss Muriel Wilson has rejoined 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson at Maryland 
alter her short stay in London. She is 
delighted to be back in the sunny south 
alter the awful weather she encountered in 
England. The Prince of Monaco was the 
euest of Lord and Lady Mar at luncheon 
at the Villa Indiana a few days ago, when 
Lord and Lady Glasgow, Lady lelburne, 
and Sir Charles and Lady Morrison-Bell 
were invited to meet him. Lord and 
Lady Deramore have arrived at the Prince 
de Galles. Lord Cecil Manners, Lord 
Temple, and Count and Countess Milewski 
have arrived at the Riviera Palace. 


Hyeres (Costebelle). 
y AN good many well-known people are at 
present staying at the popular Coste- 
belle hotels. Lord and Lady Kelburne 
have arrived on their 4o-h.p. Daimler from 
Monte Carlo ona visit to Lord and Lady 
Cranbrook, who are staying here with 
Lord and Lady Medway. The Earl and 
Countess of Glasgow joined them; they 
also motored from Monte Carlo on their 
fine 60-h.p.-Daimler. 

Colonel and Lady Emma Crichton 
have decided to prolong their stay as the 
weather is now so lovely. Lady Louisa 
and Miss Charteris will also be here for 
some time longer. 

Colonel P. Curran (84—8=76) won the 
medal at the golf club on Tuesday, and 
the Costebelle Golf Challenge Cup was 
captured by Mr. EH. Toppin (g8—18=8o). 


Mentone. 
“Lhe Santa Maria steam yacht with Lord 
Llangattock on board is in Mentone 
Harbour. The Duke of Sutherland has 
left the Bellevue but is expected in April 
to open his new villa. 
Lady Armstrong is at 
the Menton and the 
Hon. Mrs. Nugent at 
the Bellevue. Lady 
and Miss Violet 
Mitchell Thompson are 
at the same hotel. 


Nice. 

Lady Alice Mahon 
has arrived from 

London. Miss Mary 


Moore is rapidly re- 
covering from _ the 
severe attack of influ- 
enza which has kept 
her indoors for the 
past.few days. 

Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham has arrived at 
the Winter Palace 
Hotel, Cimiez ; he pro- 
poses to spend a few 
weeks here. The 
Duchess of Devonshire 
has returned to the 
Hermitage from 
Cannes and had as 
guests to dinner on 
Thursday Prince and 
Princess | Hohenlohe. 
“Touise Duchess’’ is 
delighted to be back 
at Luigi’s.comfortable 


hostelry again, and 
naturally he is en- 
chanted as he was 


under the impression 
that she had gone for 
good. 
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; ' Lafayette 
THE LADY GUENDOLEN GODOLPHIN OSBORNE AND LORD CARMARTHEN er 


The Lady Guendolen, who is the eldest daughter of the 10th Duke of Leeds, is shown above with her brother, the Marquis of Carmarthen, the only son 
of the duke, who married Lady Katherine Lambton, a daughter of the 2nd Earl of Durham 
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SOME SIDELIGHTS ON THE 


of RGANISE the theatre : the theatre 
is irresistible.” Was it Matthew 
Arnold who wrote this? I really 
forget because so many theorists 
have been re-echoing it for years that you 
cease to remember who said it originally. 
It does not really matter, for the fact is 
being borne home to us that in spite of 
the pessimisms which fill the monthly 
reviews on the state of the stage the 
theatre—or shall I say the enter- 
tainment business?—is organising 
itself under our very noses. No 
amount of organisation, of course, 
will reproduce the splendid (if 
exotic) outburst of creative genius 
which we broadly call Elizabethan 
drama any more than the Society of 
Authors, while probably useful as 
to authors’ profits, can give us again 
a synchronous trinity like Dickens, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot. But 
nevertheless the theatre is going 
through a period of organisation. 


% = 


N cthing shows this so much as 
the number of books of 
reference on the playhouse which 
have been appearing within the 
last few years. We are still want- 
ing the second volume of the late 
Mr. Davenport Adams’s_ laborious 
“Dictionary of the Drama... We 
have seen ‘““ The Stage” produce a 
year book which has put its older 
rival,“ The Era’s” annual, completely 
into the shade, and to-day. the 
fourth issue of ‘The Greenroom 
Book,” edited by Mr. John Parker 
and published by Mr. Sealey Clark 
of Racquet Court, lies before me 
with its 2,000 biograplies and 
something approaching goo pages 
of closely-printed matter covering 
every aspect of the question. 


oo Bd co 


he most remarkable feature of 
this elaborate work is the con- 
viction that the “Who's Who of 
the Stage” has ceased to be very 
different from the ‘‘ Who’s Who” of 
any of the other professions. ime 
may have been when the former lay 
in the region of “ vagabondage”’; 
that is, in the ranks of that com- 
munity which either has no_ history 
or none that is worth writing 
about. That, however, ceased to be 
the case when tle stage became 
sufficiently “respectable” as to 
draw its talent [rom all classes, when 
society came to understand that 
its irresistibility was so great as 
to pave a way [or its full (perhaps 
too full) recognition. Let me ex- 
plain by a concrete example. I open 
the book at random on page 381 
and find the following consecutive 
biographies :— 

Pautt, Harry Major, dramatic 
author, born Monmouth; son of Rev. 
W. M. Paull; is a retired civil servant. 

Pauton, Harry, actor, born Wolverhamp- 
ton ; parentage not stated. 

Paw te, J. Lennox, actor; born London; 
son of J. C, Pawle, solicitor and parliamentary 
agent. : 

Paxton, Sydney (Sydney Paxton Hood), 
actor; born London; son of Rev. Edwin 
Paxton Hood, the well-known preacher, lec- 
turer, and littévateur; lineal descendant of the 
Hood who fought with Nelson on the Temeraire. 

Payne, Ben Iden; born Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
son of the Rev. Alfred Payne. 

A little further on I come to Mr. F. Kinsey 
Peile, who is the son of an officer in the 


Welsh Regiment, while next to him is Mr. 
H. G. Pélissier of the Follies, who is 
“a descendant of the famous Marshal 
Pélissier.”’ 
# i = 
n the “glorious’’ days of the stage no 
such collocation would have been 
possible. Now and again sprigs of the 
Quality doubtless exchanged top boots for 
sock and buskin, but the great majority 


foulsham & Banfield 


MISS CLARE EVELYN 


Who is playing the part of Sonia, the Merry Widow, in Mr. George 
Edwardes's company which is being presented at the Kennington 


Theatre this week. She is also a brilliant pianist 


of players were strolling entertainers, 
leading so strenuous a life that if the 
Quality escaped into it by way of a passing 
fancy it did not remain with it. 
a i tt 
he stage doorkeeper of a famous 
theatre recently put the case another 
way when ‘he lamented the growing 
gentility of the young lady in musical 
comedy. No more can you _ introduce 
yourself to her at the stage door. She 
will not sup with you at the Savoy or the 
Carlton unless she has a chaperon,. 
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othing, however, more illustrates the 
change which has come over the per- 
sonnel of the stage than the support it is 
getting from the law Vagabondage was 
essentially extra, if not anti, law. Yet in 
this book I find the sons (Mr. Charles Fulton 
and Mr. G. R. Foss) of one of the founders 
of the Incorporated Law Society; the 
grandson, Mr. Somerset Maugham, of 
another founder; and the son, Mr. Fred 
Kerr, of a president of that august 
body And a rapid survey of the 
book will increase the number even 
though it omits the name of Mr. St. 
John Wontner, who has made such 
a hit in An Englishman's Home (the 
work of an English army officer). 
[ ndeed, the army is a large contribu- 
tory class. It blossoms bravely 
in such a biography as this :— 
Ayneswortu, Allan (E. Abbot-An- 
derson), born at Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst , son of General E. Abbot- 
Anderson; brother of Colonel Abbot- 
Anderson, commanding legation guard 
at Pekin; Dr. Abbot-Anderson, physi- 
cian to H.R _H. the Princess Royal {whose 
august consort, by the way, 1s great- 
grandson of the famous actress, Mrs. 
Jordan] ; and Louis Goodrich, actor. 
Mr. Aynesworth followed the system 
of organisation by being ‘‘ prepared 
for the stage”’ by serving for a term 
of three years with Sarah Thorne’s 
stock company, but his brother 
Mr. Goodrich’s experience has a fine 
touch of the old bohemian days :— 
{He] was originally intended for the 
army and then for the Royal lrish Con- 
stabulary, but gave up this prospect to 
become a land surveyor in the colonies, 
and then decided atter a short time as a 
farmer in British Columbia and a trial 
as a tea-planter in Ceylon to adopt the 
stage as a profession. 
a ot it 
ne of the most notable results of 
this new type of personnel is 
the fact that the theatrical bio- 
grapher can now find data—and 
dates. A well-informed enthusiast 
on the subject once told me that his 
attempts to trace theatrical de- 
scents in the eighteenth century had 
been frequently burked by the con- 
spicuous absence of marriage lines. 
One notices very few cases where 


any such lack of the Church's 
sanction would operate to-day. | 
% it te 


nother notable addition to our 
knowledge is the matter of 
dates. Of course, if you apply direct 
to a leading lady for her age she 
will not give it; nay, she will 
fiercely resent the statement of her 
début. But nowadays the inter- 
viewer 1S proving too much for the 
beginner, who is only too pleased 
to prove her youthful capacity by 
giving her birthday, never thinking 
of that  silvered-is-the-raven-hair 
period when silence like peroxide 
would be golden. Thus I learn that Miss 
Gabrielle Ray was born on April 28, 1885, 
while Miss Lily Elsie pleads to April 8, 1883, 
tt tt it 
ven the great unacted are being or- 
ganised, for a “Society of Unacted 
Authors ’’ has been formed with the object 
of reading members’ plays, submitting 
the best of them to a competent outside 
reader, and of producing the best of them 
at matinée performances. They would be 
performed chiefly by provincial artists 
and produced by a well-known man, 
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A SUPPORTER OF “THE DASHING LITTLE DUKE.” 


Rita Martin 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS CARINA CLIFF 


Wro takes a part in ‘‘ The Dashing Little Duke" at the Hicks Theatre 
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SAUNTERS AMONG SILENT FRIENDS 


Thomas Chatterton. 

E must confess that the tragic 
life story of Thomas Chatterton 
has always fascinated us. It 
may be a certain inherent 

morbidness on our part; it may be that 
the painting by Henry Wallis which 
represents the dead poet has haunted us 
ever since we first caught sight of it years 


ago. Whatever is the cause there is no 
doubt we opened Mr. Charles E. Russell’s 
new book, “ Thomas Chatterton: the 


Story of a Strange Life” (Grant Richards), 
with the very keenest anticipation. Nor 
were we—happily—disappointed in any 
way. As the history of one of the most 
tragic careers in all literary annals it is 
particularly lucid, interesting, and ex- 
tremely well written. It also possesses 
that touch of graceful imagination which 
make these pictures of a by gone period 
appear vividly before us and raise a long 
series of more or less important facts far 
out of the ruck of ordinary dull literary 
chronicles. 


‘‘ The Literary Forger.” 


V e do not pretend to be in such a 
position as to refute or otherwise 
explain away all the many arguments 
which Mr. Russell has brought ‘forward 
in order to clear from calumny and un- 
deserved reproach the memory of “one 
of the greatest minds and sweetest souls 
that ever dwelt upon this earth.” Of 
course, this latter sentence is fulsome to a 
degree, especially as the author shows us 
no particular circumstance of superhuman 
excellence to merit all these superlatives, 
but all the same there can be little doubt 
that as an example of intellectual precocity 
Chatterton was second to none. 
Relentless Fate. 
ll through the few years of 
his tragic life ate seemed 
to have pursued him relent- 
lessly. At school he was flogged 
for writing poetry, and later‘on 
when he was scrivener to John 
Lambert, “a dry, formal lawyer 
of Bristol,” the createst troubles 
he ever got into were precisely © 
on account of this same “ divi- 
nest of all gifts.”” Then, at the 
end of a boyhood of struggle 
and disappointment, he came 
as journalist to London. For 
some time he met with ever- 
growing success until at last 
circumstances combined against 
him, when half-starved, mise- 
rable, and forgotten, he died by 
his own hand at No. 39, Brook 
Street, Holborn, at the early 
age of seventeen years and nine 
months. But he had lived long 
enough to give to the world 
works which have ever since 
been the marvel of all persons 
that have considered them. As 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti wrote :— 
With Shakespeare's manhood at 
a boy’s wild heart— 
Throush Hamlet’s doubt ‘to 
Shakespeare near allied 
And kin to Milton through his 
Satan’s pride— 
At death’s sole door he stooped, 
and craved a dart, 
And to the dear new 
England’s art— 
Even to that shrine time else had 
deified, 
The unuttered heart that soared 
against his side, 
Drove the fell point, 
_ life’s seals apart. 


bower of 


and smote 


MDLLE. GEORGE 


From the painting by Gerard, reproduced in ‘‘A 
Favourite of Napoleon," by Paul Cheramy (Nash) 


A Book for the Few. 
[2 “The Secret River” (John Murray) 
Miss R. Macauley has written:a little 
book which although it may perliaps 
prove caviar to the general will within a 
limited circle of serious readers be greatly 
and deservedly admired. In this novel, 
which in spite of its tender little plot is 
hardly more than a short volume of 
pensées, the authoress has set herself the 
enormously difficult task of catching in 
prose those delicate half-tones, sy mbolic 
effects, and elusive fancies which alone 


MDLLE. GEORGE AS EMILIE IN 


“CINNA” 


Another fine painting by Lagrenée which appears in the same volume 


published by Mr. Nash 
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By R. 
King. 


poetry and music convey so supremely well. 
Like Maeterlinck she has striven to reveal 
to us the beauty that lies hidden from 
our eyes, and to haunt our imagination 
with the symbolic value of surrounding 
things. 


The Story of ‘‘ The Secret River.” 


M iss Macauley’s story contains hardly 
t anything in the way of plot; no- 
thing at all of what is generally described as 

“suspense,” and few, if any, opportunities 
for intricate character-drawing. It tells of 
a man—young, sensitive, and full of ima- 
gination—being cruelly jilted by a girl 
who both morally and intellectually is 
immeasurably his inferior, At first he 
strives to forget “the terrible present” by 
drowning his sorrow in wine and drug- 
ging his spirit to a false repose, and it is 
only when death stares him in the face 
that he turns to the great heart of Nature 
for consolation. By the side of the secret 
river he builds for himself a habitation, 
and there, solitary and alone, he gradu- 


ally works out his own salvation. ‘The 
sleepy river was mysterious, a thing of 
pees light and green shadow, warm 


and slow and heavy. with summer, full of 
waving weeds and_ hidden secrets, It 
murmured strange things as it stirred 
about the sedges.” It was here that the 
great heart of Nature taught him consola- 
tion and the hidden, mysterious beauty 


of surrounding things was suddenly 
revealed to him. 
tt ca 
Eve, the Temptress. 
hen it is that the woman he had 
adored so passionately long ago 
comes into his life once more. Not this 


time, liowever, in senseless pride 
and indifference but in suppli- 
cation and in tears. It is as if 
she were the one banelul in- 
fluence upon his life sent by 
relentless Fate to wither and to 
destroy. Once more she takes 
from him his happiness and _ his 


peace; once more she sliatters 
those dreams and_ beliefs by 
which all through the long, 


weary years he had striven so 
mantlully to attain consolation 
and forgetfulness.. Once more 
she traversed the pathway of his 
life --this woman, so utterly and 
completely inferior —and all 
that remains to him afterwards 
is disappointment and despair. 
Fora time she leads him away 
—flar away from the myste- 
rious, secret river where the 
long slumbrous afternoons of 
his solitary lile had lain like 
the burden of a dream—once 
more back again to the stress 
and turmoil of the world. For 
atime he tries to drug himself 
with those false shadows which 
we in our ignorance call life, 
and then silently, all alone, he 
steals away to the river: of his 
dreams, giving himself up to it 
utterly and slipping down into 
its cool, dim*waters that close 
about him, covering him wholly 
soithat he forgot even the lily 
cups. ““It was for the best,” 
sighs the girl, for whose cruelty 
life lad never recompensed 
him; “I made him very happy, 
my poor boy. I must have 
made him _ extraordinarily 
happy that he should die look- 
ing like that.” 


(Continued on pb. 320) 
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THE PREMIER AT MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S MEMORIAL SERVICE THE GUARDS’ MOTOR-CAR ‘*RUSH” TO HASTINGS 


Many distinguished people were present at the memorial service to Mr. Arnold-Forster Mr. Arthur Du Cros, M.P. for Hastings, and Lieut.-Colonel Erskine 
held at St. Margaret’s last week. Mr. Arnold-Forster was a grandson of the famous (on left), who commanded the Guards, watching the preparations 
Rugby schoolmaster and Minister for War under the late Government for the flying column’s ‘‘rush” 


MR. JESSE COLLINGS HAS AN ACCIDENT THE MINISTER FOR WAR PAYS TRIBUTE TO HIS PREDECESSOR 


From which he is fortunately recovering rapidly. Mr. Collings Above is seen Mr. Haldane (the second figure from left) greeting some political friends 

was ever the faithful henchman of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and who were present at the Arnold-Forster memorial service at St. Margaret's last week. 

will always be remembered in connection with the immortal On the extreme right is Sir Edward Ward, that brilliant organiser who is Permanent 
‘*three-acres-and-a-cow"’ propaganda Under Secretary for War 
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Better No Pictures than Bad Ones. 


Ms Macauley has written a 

strangely beautiful book 
which should find many readers 
among those real lovers of Nature 
and its manifold beauties. The 
only thing against the book—and 
what a small matter it is—is the 
frontispiece. It is supposed to repre- 
sent the wonderful “secret river,” 
and itis froma photograph. With- 
out necessarily stating that all works 
of fiction illustrated by photography 
are a mistake we are bound to admit 
that in this instance “The Mystic 
Way’ (as the authoress poetically 
calls it) looks little better than some 
stagnant and smelly canal. 


co 


Thoughts from ‘‘The Secret River.” 
uy e must become godlike who 
desires to see the gods.” 

“The adorable beauty of life is 
sometimes born again out of the 
agony of darkness.” 

“All beauty has screens, and is a 
thing dwelling apart and distinct 
from them.” 

“Tf we follow the truth as. we 
know it, however blindly, if we are 
loyal to the faith we have, however 
imperfect that faith may be, we shall 
surely at last arrive at the further 
truth.” 

Death and the Hereafter. 

M:: Arthur Christopher Benson 
has just written a preface to 

the new edition of his beautiful 

diary, “ The Gate of Death ”’ (Smith, 

Elder and Co.). Those who admire 


the writings of this popular author—and their name is legion to be Swinburnean 
—will surely place this book among the foremost of their 
special favourites. It deals with the “saddest, darkest, most 


solemn, most inevit- 
able, most tremendous 
fact in the world— 
death,” and it is the 
“record of the sincere 
faltering thoughts of 
one who was suddenly 
and unexpectedly con- 
fronted with death, 
and who, in the midst 
of a very ordinary and 
commonplace life, with 
no deep reserves of 
wisdom, faith, or 
tenderness, had just to 
interpret it as he best 
could.” There are 
many people who 
have no opportunity 
of looking back upon 
such experiences at 
all; there are others 
who lie in the shadow 
of that “ great separa- 
tion” all their lives; 
there are many who go 
through life with no 
heart to speak of it; 
and there are others 
who perhaps would 
speak of it if they 
could, but who have 
had no practice in ex- 
pressing their thoughts. 
Yet surely no one but 
has some time or 
other, even though 
he acknowledge such 
moments only to 
himself, been assailed 
by those human hopes 
and fears. 


Lallie Charles 


MRS. MABEL DEARMER 


The author of ‘‘Nan Pilgrim,’’ which was recently played at the 
Court Theatre. Mrs. Dearmer is the wife of the Rev. Percy 


Dearmer and has written several novels 


A SNAPSHOT OF MR. RIDER HAGGARD 


Whose novel, ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” made him suddenly rich and famous. 
he is greatly interested in afforestation schemes and a great advocate of ‘‘back-to-the-land"” - 


theories 
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divine fire of that 


Apart from writing By M 


Thoughts from ‘‘ The Gate of Death.” 
zs God proportions our faith and 

our courage to our need and 
to our pain.” 

“It always seemed to me a 
wanton cruelty to fill the room of 
a dying person with relations and 
friends—a hopeless indignity to 
have the last agonies watched and 
noted.” 

“The motives which actuate 
people are of two kinds, conven- 
tional motives and inner motives.” 

“God and the soul, these are the 
two. things which after all are true.” 

“Knowledge is the state of 
mind which results from having all 
the data, while belief is the state of 
mind which results from haying a 
certain number of data, enough to 
form a theory as to what the 
missing data are, though without 
any absolute certainty.” 

‘““Condemned as we are to silence 
it may be said that it is impossible 
for us ever to look at life exactly 
from the point of view of another.” 

“How strangely blind and un- 
observant we are about the real 
and wonderlul blessings of our life ; 
we are scarcely grateful for them; 
we scarcely know that they are 
there until we lose them.” 


% 
Lurid Love. 


“he New Age Press has issued 
a little book of verses by 

Mr. W. R. Titterton entitled “Love 
Poems.” They are very ordinary, 
sometimes silly, and always . en- 
deavour in an unimaginative way 


without any of the originality and 
great poet. As an example we cull 
the following from an effusion entitled “Salome” :— 


“Mad eyes! Blind eyes! 

Am I not beautiful ?~ 

Am I not beautiful, you 
bitter lips ? i 

You fool, you fool, is not 
my body sweet ? 

So, so. I hold you here 
where my breasts meet. 

Is it not sweet, you fool, 
not sweet ?”’ she cries, 

While those dead eyes 
stare at her cold and 
dull 

And the last blood drop 
drips. 


at cd 


Some Important Books 
of the Week. 


oLLy Winrorp. By 
Eyre Hussey. 
(Longmans and Co.) 

TRANSPLANTED 
Daucuters. By Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Ture Rep Kina’s 
Dream (Poems). By 
E. M. _ Rutherford. 
(Drane.) 

THE DartTMoor 
House THAT Jack 
Burtt. By John Tre- 
vena. (Alston Rivers.) 

Tut DEGENERATE. 
By Fred Whishaw. 
(Everett and Co.) 

St. Nicotine. By 
E. V. Steward. (Rout- 
ledge.) 

Nosiesse OBLIGE. 
E. Francis. 
(John Long.) 
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STARS OF THE SOCIAL FIRMAMENT. 


Lallie Charles Lallie Charies 
LADY RIDLEY THE HON. MRS. ALEXANDER HORE-RUTHVEN 


Wife of the present viscount. Lady Ridley before her marriage, which took The charming wife of the second son of Lord Ruthven. Mrs. Ruthven before 
place eight years ago, was the Hon. Rosamond Guest, the daughter of the her marriage, which was one of the events of last year's season, was Miss 
1st Baron Wimborne Sara Pollok, daughter of the late John Pollok 


Lallie Charles Rua Martin 
MRS. MARSHALL ROBERTS MISS FREDA RIPLEY 
Who is the daughter of Sir George Murray, the Permanent Secretary to The only daughter of the late Sir Charles Ripley, Bart., of Bedstone Court, 
the Treasury. Mrs. Roberts entertains largely at Shropshire, whose marriage to Mr. Geoffrey Harby of Brampton Bryan, 
33, Grosvenor Square Herefordshire, is shortly to take place 
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Miss Marie Lohr. 
HEN Miss Marie Lohr plays 
Lady Teazle in the forthcom- 
ing revival of The School for 
Scandal her extreme youthful- 
ness will quite be in keeping with the 
Sheridan tradition. Even Miss Farren 
herself was but seventeen when she first 
plaved the part, and it has only latterly 
become associated with ladies of maturer 
years because such a difficult character 
will always attract actresses no matter 
what their age may be, and few have the 
good fortune of Miss Lohr to be “ leading 
lady” at the first theatre of London 
when they are still on the sunny side of 
twenty. That Miss Lohr will make the 
part “live” there can be no doubt. She 
has such an innate sense of the theatre that 
it would be difficult if, not well-nigh 
impossible for her to fail. As the daughter 
of Miss Kate Bishop and niece of Mr. 
Alfred Bishop her dramatic talent is 
evidently hereditary, and this combined 
with immense enthusiasm and an un- 
doubted hankering after real hard work 
has placed her at so early an age among 
actresses of the very first rank. In private 
life Miss Marie Lohr is as delightfully 
simple as she is charming, and in thie 
words of one of her best friends, ‘‘ success 
has not spoilt her in the very least.” She 
is still the. unknown Marie L6hr of a 
few years ago—modest, unassuming, and 
altogether charming.” 


The Dramatist of the Hour. 
It is very Curious how the popularity of 

certain dramatists runs in seasons. A 
little time ago it was all Maugham, until 
to exclaim “more Maugham” could raise 
a laugh even among the votaries of “I 
don’t think.” Now we are threatened 
with an epidemic of Mr. J. B. Fagan. 
Those with any memory at all will remem- 
ber that a play of his entitled The Prayer 
of the Sword was produced some time 
back at the Adelphi and attracted a good 
deal of notice. Now not only will the 
ney v production at the Kingsway Theatre 
be from his pen but Mr. Cyril 
Maude has obtained another, 
and yeta third will probably see 
light before the end of the season. 


ss 


a te % 


From Chorus to Comedy. 
Mes e adys Cooper, a very 


charming portrait of 
whom appears on this page, 
made her first appearance in 
comedy last Saturday with Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey in Mr. Somer- 
set Maugham’s adaptation from 
the French, entitled The Noble 
Spaniard at the New Royalty 
Theatre. Miss Cooper has for 
several seasons been associated 
with Mr. George Edwardes’s 
companies, principally at. the 
Gaiety, where she was one of 
the reigning beauties as recently 
as a few days ago. It is not 
many months since Miss Cooper 
married Mr. D. Buckmaster, 
their wedding being followed 
by a coach- and-four honeymoon 
to Richmond after the cere- 
mony. In The Noble Spaniard 
Miss Cooper appears in the 
fashions of 1850, which suit 
her wonderfully well, and she 
also’ proved herself a dainty 
comédienne of undoubted gifts. 


OSsip 


Ellis & Watery 
A NEW ALHAMBRA STAR 


Mdlle. Borellya, a charming Parisian chanteuse, 
who is now appearing at the Alhambra 


The Coming of Serious Drama. 
t is a sign of the times that the two 
plays about which all London is 
talking should -both of them be of an 
intensely serious interest. The one, of 
course, is An Englishman's Home and the 


MISS GLADYS COOPER 


A pretty young recruit from musical comedy who has been selected by 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey to play the ingénue réle in Mr. Somerset Maugham's 
‘The Noble Spaniard,” now being produced at the New Royalty Theatre 
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ance is John Galsworthy’s Strife, which 
on account of its great success at a series 
of matinées at the Duke of York’s has now 
been transferred to the Haymarket. Not 
so very long ago there was no public for 
the drama “of id eas, and amusement and 
laughter were the only essentials to success, 
But the truth of the matter is that those 
problems of the relationship between the 
sexes never have and never will really 
appeal to the English public at large. 
The majority of them are not interested 
in such topics and understand them still 
less; but give the public a drama full of 
movement, full of vital interes!s, and full 
if possible of something to make it un- 
comfortable—for that is the only way in 
which an Englishman can be got to think 
—it will flock there night alter night and 
crow as enthusiastic as the best ol them. 
Pity the Poor Artist. 
‘Tbe collapse of Miss Marie Dressler’s 
season at the Aldwych after only a 
ten - days’ struggle points an unhappy 
moral. Of course, if Miss Dressler had 
only consulted some well-known authority 
of the London stage he would have told 
her at once that such an inane and silly 
affair as Philopena, to say nothing of 


The Cullegettes, had no possible chance 
whatever with an English public. Over 


and over again this class of rubbish ex- 
ported from America has. proved to have 
no attraction at all for playgoers this side 
of the Atlantic. On the other hand, 
even dream of taking a London theatre, 
engage an expensive company, and pro- 
duce an entertainment in a perfectly lavish 
mauner with not enough superfluous cash 
to support a few weeks of even moderate 
failure was to say the least of it a suicidal 
policy. So while we are greatly dis- 
appointed that Miss Dressler should have 
been so misjudged it is impossible to feel 
much sympathy for her. And meanwhile 
there is a large company of actors thrown 
suddenly out of work after many weeks of 
unpaid rehearsal, all of which points to 
the fact that in theatreland rehearsals at 
half pay are a vital necessity. 


The Empire. 
Other houses of variety rise 
in public favour or fall 
on evil days as the case may 
be, yet the Empire still goes 
on one of the most popular 
music - halls in the world. 
Seldom have the directors 
managed to hit the public taste 
better than in the ballet, A Day 
in Paris, which is as popular 
to-day as it was on its first 
production many months ago. 
This week the extraordinary 
Morris Cronin and his inimi- 
table troupe of merry men have 
returned to the home of their 
greatest triumphs, and a new- 
comer, Joseph Adelman, a xylo- 
phone virtuoso, is likely to 
prove himself a permanent 
favourite. Then there is Signor 
Barbalongo, a beautiful singer ; 
A Blank Cheque, Mr. Locke’s 
delightful little comedy; and 
above all the superb dancing 
of Miss Lydia Kyasht, Miss 
Beatrice Collier, and Mr. Fred 
Farren. ‘There is also in active 
preparation a new revue from 
the pen of Mr. George Gros- 
smith, jun. 


Bassano 
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THE LISTENER’S LAMENT. By Will Owen. 
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‘‘Wot ’ave yer been doin’ to yer eye, Laura?” 
“Cold, my dear, from them draughty keyholes ” 
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‘Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—This letter that I am 
about to write seems of special 
interest as you are a woman 
whose record success cannot be 

explained in the everyday fashion. To 
begin with your blonde beauty is by no 
means perfect, yet as regards physical 
attraction you can give points and a beat- 
ing to most of us ordinary mortals, but 
competent critics declare that 
this is the result of chic, charm, 
and a most magnetic person- 
ality. Then it is an open secret 
that your husband, Lord West- 
morland, is by no means rich; 
in a word, he is better blessed 
with ancestors than with guineas, 
and he has even been obliged to 
part with his lovely old home, 
Apethorpe Hall, which now 
belongs to Mr. Leonard and 
Lady Violet Brassey. But then 
as a set-off to these drawbacks 
he is handsome, likable, and of 
ancient family, and he is thir- 
teenth of his line, which stands 
eighth in the long list of earl- 
doms; also you score off the 
fact that you belong to one of 
the smartest and most popular 
families in the kingdom, for you 
were once Lady Sybil St. Clair- 
Erskine, are a daughter of 
Blanche Lady Rosslyn, and 
sister of Lord Rosslyn, Lady 
Angela Forbes, and the Duchess 
of Sutherland. Lady Warwick 
and Lady Algernon Gordon- 
Lennox are, of course, your 
half-sisters. Now this bit of 
biography shows that you have 
an entire right to beauty, brains, and—how 
shall I word it ?—to much more than a spice 
of originality. And in spite of dates you 
still have the good gift of youth, for you 
manage to look gay and girlish, and no one 
would believe that you had reached what in 
old days was the sober age of thirty-seven. 
Middle-aged folk will even now tall of 
your début in the later eighties, for you 
came out at sweet seventeen and had a 
success that was instant and remarkable. 
You were reckoned by good judges as the 
prettiest débutante of the year, and seemed 
to attract far more than your share of 
notice and admiration. Your style of 
good looks shall now receive its méed 
of attention. You are tall and fair, with 
blue eyes, golden hair, and a fine figure of 
the well-developed description, for there 
is something Junoesque in your general 
appearance. 

Fortune smiled, for in those early days 
you were taken about by Lady Warwick 
and the Duchess of Sutherland and had 
the best of good times in London and at 
our smartest country houses. Your ad- 
mirers were many, but at last came the 
man and the moment in the person of 
Lord Westmorland. He was then only 
thirty-two and had newly succeeded to 
his inheritance. Your marriage took 
place in May, 1892. Now this is worthy 
of note as you were an [rskine, and the 
Scotch would fain prohibit May marriages. 
So the date of your wedding shows that 
you have not about you a grain of super- 
stition. And as good luck would have it 
in March of the next year a son and heir 
came on the scene in the person of Lord 
Burghersh, who is now a handsome boy of 
nearly sixteen and a naval cadet who last 
Christmas began to pay visits on his own 
at country houses. Then in 1894 appeared 


No. 


Lady Enid Fane, a pretty little person 
who is now the heroine of many a chil- 
dren’s party. Also you have an eight- 
year-old boy, Mr. Mountjoy Fane, and a 
tiny child, Lady Violet Gloria Sibyl Fane. 
Writing of your son reminds me_ that 
youthful ‘‘ honourables”’ are called “Mr.” 
and not “ master’? as are ordinary juve- 
niles, just as at Eton or Harrow the 


THE COUNTESS OF WESTMORLAND 


bearer of this courtesy title would be 
spoken of as “Mr. Fane” and not as 
“Mountjoy Fane” or “ Fane” tout court. 
Even a vestige of rank counts. in our 
ridiculously title-loving community. 

Remarks on your appearance are quite 
incomplete if no word is said on your 
amazing talent for dress and personal 
decoration, for you have carried this 
cult to a fine art, and good authorities 
declare that your chic and good taste in 
costume have much.to do with your fatal 
fascinations. To begin with you are a 
first-rate colourist and are clever enough 
to use dark shades out of respect for your 
blonde loveliness. In the evening you 
often appear in gauzy gowns of black lace, 
chiffon, or mousseline de soie, and in day- 
time you also often wear black in velvet, 
soft silk, or crépe de chine; then you 
look well in white, in pale grey, or in any 
other soft colouring, and like many 
modern women you go in for the cult of 
country clothes and make a marked 
success of smart simplicity. 

You wear wondrous cotton frocks, 
usually in pink or pale blue, with dainty 
shirts of lace, fine cambric, or old-world 
embroideries, and with this get-up you 
don charming hats, simply trimmed, and of 
the wide-brimmed, “ floppy” persuasion. 
Indeed, hats are perhaps your greatest 
triumph, and you are said to put on hats 
better than any other woman in London. 

Fancy dress is another of your spécialités. 
At the famous ball at Devonshire House 
you appeared as Hebe, the Goddess of 
Health, and carried in your hand a cup, 
and, if I remember aright, had fixed on 
your shoulder an eagle, which was some- 
what difficult to balance; but you looked 
magnificent, and many of us thought that 
you were the queen of the occasion. Then 
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XLVI.—The Countess of Westmorland. 


at another smart fancy ball, given by an 
American hostess, you wore a misty-looking 
costume as Night made of grey tulle and 
chiffon, with a dark blue sash, and on 
your head a coronet of diamond stars. 
A diamond crescent moon was fastened in 
front of your bodice. And once, at a 
“fancy head’ party, you came poudrée, 
and wore one of the shepherdess shaped 
hats of the Dresden china period. 
Then you have a fancy for furs 
and show a great liking for the 
grey, soft-toned chinchilla. A 
certain chinchilla coat of yours 
with a big muff to match once 
made quite a sensation, and 
certainly suited your face and 
figure to’ perfection. 

Now, according to my wont, 
I must give a word or two of 
my candid opinions. Are you 
not, my dear lady, just a wee 
bit extravagant in dress? Your 
clever half-sister, Lady Warwick, 
once described the modern aris- 
tocrat as a “splendid pauper,” 
and certainly I, mot, qui vous 
parle, can amply subscribe to the 
truth of that dictum. Anyhow, 
money is “tight” with all of 
us, and surely there can be no 
need to put too many of one’s 
scanty available shillings on 
one’s back. However, in your 
case the result justifies the 
means, and I am _ bound to 
admit that economy is an un- 
attractive and often a most 
over-rated virtue. 

And in writing all this I by 
no means wish to imply that you 
are wholly and solely a Londoner. Not at 
all; you love the country and Scotland and 
are never so happy as when riding, walking, 
or fishing. Like all your family you are 
fond of horses, ride well to hounds, and 
are by no means unknown at Melton and 
Market Harborough. But you are really 
keenest of all on the Izaak Walton occupa- 
tion. You are a first-rate angler and 
devoted to salmon-fishing; you can throw 
a fly with the best, and once landed a 
salmon that weighed 22 lb. The Spey and 
the Tweed are I know your favourite 
rivers, and you are also an adept at trout- 
fishing. 

Opposite characteristics seem to me a 
subject of much interest, and these can be 
found in a marked manner among the 
so-called smart’women of the period. 
You, my dear lady, may be described as a 
charming type of the pretty, irresponsible, 
lavish lady of to-day—the heroine of 
Dolly Refovming Herself must have been 
just such another personage. Yet, strange 
to say, you haye several home-grown 
tastes, and of all things in the world 
excel as a seamstress and go in for the 
finest sort of plain needlework—a piquant 
contrast this to the hats and furs and 
fancy costumes. And you are also an 
embroiderer and a real expert at all 
kinds of delicate stitchery. By the way, 
it seems strange that in this age of hustle 
not a few ladies are skilled needlewomen. 
Among these are Lady Falkland and the 
two handsome sisters, Lady Cynthia 
Graham and Lady Ulrica Baring. Before 
I finish a word must be said anent your 
home in London, for you own a charming 
house in Queen Anne Street.—I remain, 
my lady, your sincere admirer, CANDIDA. 

te i tt 
Next week, THE DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER. 


Lafayette 
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MEDICAL ADVICE. By Geo. Belcher. 
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Doctor : Well, now tell me what are your symptoms 
Patient: That’s just what | want you to find out 
Doctor: My dear sir, you will.pardon me but you don’t want a doctor, you should send for a vet. 
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grave attention a debate in the 

House of Commons on Mr. Willett’s 

proposal for saving daylight, and 
perhaps I ought to explain at the outset 
that what he calls “saving” daylight 
means so arranging matters that we shall 
be up and doing in more hours of day- 
light than is the case at present. Let me 
state at once that I had but little sym- 
pathy with the opponents of the scheme, 
for they failed to understand it or they 
tried to be funny about it. If their argu- 
ments were intended to be serious they 
were singularly inept, and if they were 
meant to be jocular they were no 
laughing matter. 

a ES & 

House of Commons Jokes. 
S pare me, ye gods, from House of 

Commons jokes! The airy 
persiflage of the octogenarian judge 
which sends all his hearers in court 
into spasms of counterfeited glee and 
which causes the junior bar to seek 
first aid at another and ‘older bar is 
badenough. There are metropolitan 
magistrates and county-court judges 
who are grievous indeed in their 
funny moments. The lion comique 
of the halls can strike a deadly and 
a staggering blow when he jests 
about the mother-in-law, the lodger, 
and the latch-key. But Emerson 
teaches that “ Under every deep a 
lower deep opens,” and Milton had 
anticipated him in declaring that :— 
Ras In the lowest deep a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens 

wide. 


| FOLLOWED a few days ago with 


And so he who has become inured 
and case-hardened to the wit of the 
courts and of the halls may well 
shudder when he hears the wags of 
the House give tongue. 
& tt % 
Seriously Speaking. 
et me make it clear, therefore; 
that I do not ally myself with 
those who would fain laugh Mr. 
Willett’s scheme out of court and 
yet I am inclined to oppose - it. 
[ base myself on first principles. 
These other folk seem to think that 
the plan is impracticable, but I see 
that it is nothing of the sort.. Man 
that is born into this world remains 
here during a certain length of 
what is called time, and that time 
is broken up for purposes of con- 
venience into various subdivisions known 
as days, months, hours, minutes—what 
you will. It is also divided in a manner 
which we cannot control into light and 
dark, and Mr. Willett says that it is better 
for man to be about in the light than in 
the dark. That is where we differ. 
a Ea Ea 
No, No, Mr. Willett. : 
iI will quote one of his remarks which I 
hold to be fundamentally unsound— 
“While daylight surrounds us, cheerfulness 
reigns, anxieties press less heavily, and 
courage is bred for the struggle of life.” 
Now here I withstand the gentleman to 
his face. Daylight is cold and practical 
and searching, and by no means implies 
or inspires cheerfulness. I believe that 
statistics will show that most of the men 
who have been hanged have had to face 
that trying experience in daylight. In 
France the malefactor who has to have 
his head sheared off is made to wait for 
the dawn, and surely he can hardly wel- 
come the first beam of daylight.. And as 


for courage being bred in the hours of 
light, everyone knows that he may resolve 
in the dark night to do terrible things to 
his enemy but when he meets the foe in the 
pitiless morning he reconsiders his position. 
Shakspere and Milton. 
t is always well to have Shakspere and 
Milton on one’s side, and I think I 
can call both these meritorious writers as 
friendly witnesses. Consider for a mo- 
ment the true and inward meaning of these 
lines :— 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 


AND ACTOR 


PUGILIST, HUNTER, 


James Jeffries, the heavy-weight pugilist (who is seen above on 
the left of picture), has been recently spending a well-earned 
holiday in company with Bob Smith (standing in centre) of New 
York and another friend. Jeffries has entered the theatrical 
profession and made his first appearance in New York recently. 
He has not yet decided whether he will meet Johnson to wrest 

from him the heavy-weight boxing championship of the world 


Surely there is here a tribute to the 
candle—that gentle illuminant so dear to 
Charles Lamb and so superbly hailed and 
eulogised by him. And Milton, grave 
John Milton, is even more emphatic, for he 
says right out :— 

Tis only, daylight that makes sin.” 


No one can explain away that. well-con- 
sidered utterance; and I can call another 
notable witness, for Newman in his im- 
mortal hymn, which is a national posses- 
sion, says when lamenting the weaknesses 
and waywardness of his earlier years, “I 
loved the garish day.” 
te i 4 

Gas and the House. 
It is peculiarly inept for any member of 

the House to sing the praises of day- 
light as everyone knows how poor and 
tame the place appears to be in a morning 
sitting. The House of Commons owes a 
debt immense of endless gratitude to gas. 
When the gaslight streams down through 
the glass ceiling (it is called electric light 
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6 Leigh Hughes. 


by those who affect a knowledge of the 
place which they do not possess) that House 
looks its best. And gas naturally and 
appropriately inspires oratory, for gas may 
be said to be the members’ native air. In 
regard to theatres the case is even stronger, 
for no one would go toa matinée if the 
commonplace daylight were not excluded 
and something more effective substituted. 
cP) tt 
Hypocritical Tributes. 
have shown that we may claim Shak- 
spere and Milton as against the be- 
lievers in daylight. Of course I know that 
lines may. be quoted from each in praise of 
the sun, but Lamb has shrewdly 
pointed out that ‘‘ Milton’s morning 
hymn in Paradise, we would hold a 
good wager, was penned at mid- 
night ; and Taylor’s rich description 
of a sunrise smells decidedly of the 
taper.’ Yes, and who is it that 
Milton represents as addressing the 
sun in terms of glowing eulogy, tell- 
ing it that at its “sight all the stars 
hide their diminished heads”? The 
author of the eloquent panegyric 
is none other than Satan himself. 
It is to be feared that the Evil One, 
if we are to judge him from this 
particular outburst, is an advocate 
of daylight-saving. I know it would 
be easy to quote many remarks 
attributed to Ancient Nick in favour 
of darkness, but he is sly, and in 
that address to the sun he seems 
to have been surprised into saying 
exactly what he meant. 


i 


* 
The Direct Negative. 
o lam against Satan and the sun. 
I meet Mr. Willett’s proposition 
that daylight means cheerfulness 
with the direct negative, and I 
appeal to the general feeling of 
mankind. Take the first fiftv men 
you like and I will undertake to 
say that forty out of them are more 
surly when getting up in the day- 
light than they are when going to 
bed at night. Who has not awoke 
for a minute or two in the middle 
of the night, and devoutly thanking 
heaven it is still dark has rolled over 
for another snooze? On the other 
hand, if a man awakes‘and finds the 
light of day streaming into his 
room he growls because he knows. 
that the hour for rising is near at 
hand. 
Ea Ea Ey 
What about Blinds and Curtains P 
ow is it if daylight is so desirable 
that we go to expense and 
trouble in order to keep it out? The 
fact is—as dear Charles Lamb pointed out 
many a year ago—the people who cling 
to daylight and who know not how to. 
enjoy themselves when it is gone are 
untutored savages. I saw that some day- 
light enthusiast the other day sang the 
praises of the common hen because he said 
that fowl always gets up when it is light 
and goes to roost when the dusk ap- 
proaches. Now it is notorious that the 
hen is the greatest simpleton in nature. 
Turn on an electric light and the feathered 
fool is up laying eggs under the impres- 
sion that it is morning. I believe that in 
some villages and rural communities the 
natives follow this rule of getting up with 
the dawn and going to bed with the dusk, 
and what is the result? These people 
who experience most of the alleged bless- 
ings of daylight are trooping to the towns, 
where people have more sense. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS CURIOUS @ INTERESTING. 


A 7-FT. SHARK ON A HOOK AN ENGINE STANDING ON ITS HEAD 


While ‘‘dragging" for cables in West Indian waters a correspondent caught the This picture depicts the extraordinary result of a recent railway accident at 
shark shown above. When hauled on board it was found to be 7 ft. 9 in. long Jeddo, and shows the engine standing end on little the worse for its fall 


WHAT THE INDUSTRIOUS BEAVER CAN DO 


These two photographs show trees which beavers}have selected for destruction. The first shows where the calculations of the industrious workers went astray, the tree 
‘butting ” and falling against a standing tree. In the second the chips of wood are plainly visible on the ground. The animals in their native haunts are very industrious 
in felling trees. the bark of which is. their chief article of diet 


JAPAN'S EXTRAORDINARY SWITCHBACK BRIDGE 


What is probably the most extraordinary bridge in the world may be seen at Iwakini, Japan. Known as Kintai Bashi it resembles, as will be seen by our photograph. 
a gigantic switchback, and is built of stone and woodwork containing more than 200 steps 
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SOCIETY BRIDGE-PLAYERS. 


HE smart world is subject to a 
series of crazes. Within a decade 
or so we have gone through a 
course of bicycling, motoring, and 
ballooning. In the nineties we bicycled 
in Battersea Park, then we motored at 
Brooklands, and before the year is much 
older we may go ina balloon across the 
Channel, and the same swift changes 
may be noted in our other amuse- 
ments. Skating on sham ice at 
Prince’s has been for some years a 
winter frolic, but the latest fad is the 
revived sport of roller-skating at 
Chyessete: 
[awa ani orice the rio ihe 
taken a back seat as croquet is 
now the smart garden game, and in 
our fondness for hoops and mallets 
we have harked back to the faith of 
the fifties, and what our Yankee 
friends call “parlour: tricks” seem 
liable to similar mutations. Ping- 
pong had its day, then came diabolo, 
and pop-in-taw is the chosen fad of 
the period. Then the same rule holds 
good in our card games. Bezique 
had a long innings, and poker was the 
pet gamble of the eighties and nine- 
ties. Both of these are now no more, 
and at present we all play bridge, 
with auction bridge as the latest 
improvement. Well, we are fickle 
folk, but change is said to be the 
salt of life even in the matter of our 
pursuits and pastimes. 
% bcd 
Smart society is divided into two camps, 
, those who play bridge and those who 
do not, and members of “the second divi- 
sion are apt to be made acutely aware of 
their deficiencies. Some say that the 
craze is on the wane, but in real fact this 
winter season has seen a boom and nota 
slump in the mania of the moment. Ina 
word, bridge is a gamble winked at by 
social conventions, and as such has 
become a necessity of our existence. 
Writing of card games recalls to mind a 
recent ‘story picked up on the Continent. 
The German Emperor in spite of his 
horror of gambling enjoys an occasional 
game of cards when the stakes are of 
the mildest. 
% ate ee 
ing Edward is the acknowledged 
head of ‘smart bridge- players 
in London. During the winter and 
early spring he attends many small 
bridge dinners got up in his honour 
by a set of privileged hostesses, The 
King plays in a room apart, shilling 
stakes are the rule, and the best 
players present are, of course, sum- 
moned to the royal table. King 
Edward remains until midnight, and 
it is contrary to etiquette that either 
of the guests should leave before his 
Majesty's departure. Certain ladies 
have become noted as givers of these 
choice entertainments. The short list 
includes Consuelo Duchess of Man- 
chester, Minnie Lady Hindlip, Lady 
Savile, Mrs. George Keppel, Mrs. 
Ronald Greville, Lady Paget, wife of 
General Sir Arthur Paget, Mrs. Walter 
Burns, and hermother, Mrs. Cavendish- 
Bentinck, Sir Ernest Cassel isa man 
who gives dinners of this same de- 
Soup HOR 
“The test bridge- layers rake upa 
goodly company. Most men 
work, and so have less time than 
women to devote to this special 


amusement. However, a few choice spirits 
are now become first-class players. Among 
them are the Marquis d’Hautpoul, Lord 
Westbury, Lord Waleran, Lord James of 
Hereford, Lord Athlumney, Mr. Arthur 
Portman, Mr. Victor Bethell, and Mr. 
Poklewski, first secretary to the Russian 
embassy. The Marquis d’Hautpoul is tall, 


Russell 


PRINCESS VICTOR DULEEP SINGH 


Who is an expert bridge-player and has written several 


books on the subject 


fair, and good-looking, and a member of 
the ancienne noblesse of France. Lord 
Westbury is a fine shot, fond of racing, 
and the owner of land at Carlsbad. Lord 


Waleran seems even now better known. 


as Sir William Walrond, a former Govern- 
ment whip, with a home in Devonshire. 


ord Athlumney is an athletic, blue- 
eyed, brown-haired Irishman with a 
sense of humour that is distinctly precious. 
Mr. Victor Bethell is a younger brother of 
Lord Westbury ; he shoots and travels, 
puts in much time at Monte Carlo, and 
has written two books on the principality. 


Langfier 


THE COUNTESS OF ESSEX 


Who plays a good game of bridge and gives many bridge 


parties 
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M22y women have made name and 

fame as bridge-players in the smart 
world of London. The Dowager Duchess. 
of Devonshire is as keen on the game as. 
she is on racing and on entertaining. 
Princess Victor Duleep Singh has become 
an expert and even writes books on the 
subject. Lady Essex plays extremely 
well; Lady Wolverton is as good at 
bridge as at golf, croquet, and hunt- 
ing; and Lady Angela Forbes plays 
as cleverly as she dresses or writes 
articles. And among other good 
players must be included Minnie Lady 
Hindlip, Emma Lady Tenterden, Mrs. 
George Keppel, Lady Young, wife of 
Sir William Lawrence Young, and 
Mrs. Henry Wombwell, who is a sister 
of Lord Vaux of Harrowden; also 
Lady Carson, wife of Sir Edward 
Carson, a one-time Solicitor-General ; 
Mrs. Leopold Rothschild and her 
sister, Mrs. Arthur. Sassoon, who are 
both so well known at Newmarket ; 
Madame Reyntiens; Mrs. Torquil 
Matheson, sister-in-law to Sir Ken- 
neth Matheson; Mrs. Benjamin Guin- 
ness, who is half-sister to Sir Richard 
Bulkeley; Mrs. John Ford, elder 
daughter of Mrs. Cavendish-Bentinck ; 
and Miss Jane Thornewill, sister to the 
Dowager Lady Burton. This last- 
named lady often makes a fourth at 
the King’s bridge table; she is short 
and middle-aged, rides well, is fond 
of music, and wears a monocle with 
distinction. 
Lady Wolverton has a unique _per- 

sonality. She is only sister to Lord 
Dudley, and like most other only daughters 
who are born to rank and riches she had 
a girlhood that was both happy and in- 
dependent. Idolised by her parents and 
her six young brothers she enjoyed the 
best of good times both in London and 
the country, went to married women’s 
balls, and shared the sports of the rest of 
her family. In appearance she is tall, 
handsome, and always perfectly dressed. 
Her jewels are splendid, especially some 
emeralds, which are said to be the finest in 
London. 


res Rothschild is en Italian 
parentage and was Miss Marie 
Perugia of Trieste. She has good 
looks, is rather small, dark-haired, 
and ‘pale-complexioned. She talks 
well and isa clever hostess with many 
chances for the practice of hospitality, 
for she entertains in Hamilton Place, 
at Gunnersbury Park near Acton, at 
Ascott near Leighton Buzzard, and 
at Palace House, Newmarket. She 
is at once neat and rich in her dress, 
and gossip declares that she seldom 
wears the same gloves twice but puts 
on a new pair on each occasion, 
Mrs. John Ford has no definite beauty, 
but is tall, smart, and gowned by the 
best Paris dressmakers. She is clever 
and musical and has a fine singing 
voice. 
we te ie 
t rarely happens that a married 
couple each play well at bridge, 
but the exceptions that prove the 
rule are Lord and Lady Lurgan and 
Lord and Lady Brougham and Vaux. 
Bridge clubs are many, but the best 
set seem to avoid these institutions. 
The game is, however, much played 
at the smartest clubs, notably at Bald- 
win’s and at the Turf, Portland, and 
Bachelors’ clubs. 
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TRUE GENTILIT 


Mistress : Was it a lady who called this afternoon ? 


Servant: Oh, yes’m, a perfect lady ; smuvvered in joolery and smelt o’ sherry 
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4 EWITCHING.” Yes; that was the 
word which best expressed her. 
“Bewitching. Absolutely be- 
witching.” 

Waving masses of nut-brown hair held 
together Grecian fashion in bands of gold 
and arranged becomingly with all that 
apparent carelessness which bespoke a 
first-rate coiffeur ; pretty, piquant, some- 
what indefinite, features set ina face whose 
contour was a perfect oval; the dearest 
little rosebud mouth, all pouts and infec- 
tious laughter; large, beautifully-shaped 
grey-green eyes fringed with heavy lashes, 
from beneath whose shadow seemed to 
tantalisingly lurk the eternal question; 
and with a perlectly-moulded figure, easy 


and graceful. Oh there was no doubt about: 


it whatsoever, she was bewitching—abso- 
lutely bewitching. 

As it so happened the table where she 
and her companion were seated stood in 
close proximity to our own, though from 
where | was sitting I had an absolutely 
uninterrupted view of them both, while 
Shiela, who was with me, was placed with 
her back turned towards them—which after 
all was just as it should be seeing women 
never can understand these things. 

Not that Shiela and | were married—we 
were not. Yet although she was not my 
wife—that is to say legally—there was 
something about “ wedded in the sight of 
Heaven,” or words to that effect, which 
gave to our relationship all the disadvan- 
tages of matrimony. Not but what Shiela 
would in her most complaisant moments 
remark some strange female and say to me 
sweetly, “There, dear, that’s for you.” 
But I knew from experience that it was 
some deeply-laid feminine plot to make 
a scene, and that if I had so much as cast 
an amorous glance.in the other lady's 
direction | should have had tears and tears 
and tears. 

So you see I was wise in not telling 
Shiela anything about the lovely creature 
sitting opposite me. For one thing because 
sue would not have understood, and for 
another thing the fair stranger and myself 
had carried on our language-of-the-eye 
love affair so well that in spite of the 
distance between us anda huge bowl of 
crimson and white roses placed upon her 
table nearly hiding her from my sight, 
when she raised her glass of champagne to 
her lips she looked at me lovingly over the 
brim and deliberately smiled. 

Now I wonder how long it takes 
exactly for a man—an average man—to 
fall in love. That is to say, from the 
moment when lie is first attracted towards 
a woman to the time when he is making 
an abject fool of himself onher behalf. In 
this particular instance, however, alll know 
is that I was never so quickly, desperately 
enamoured in my life, and that if it had 
not been for Shiela’s well-known _ predilec- 
tion for making a scene I might really 
have drawn public attention to myself in 
all sorts of reprehensible ways. As it was 
the uncertain consequence of these things 
and the doubt of what exactly the social 
position of the lady herself might be held 
me back from committing myself to any- 
thing unduly indecorous. All the same, I 
chafed desperately at the inexorable chains 
of civilisation which held my natural 
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.“Ghe Tatler’s” Short Story 
MY LADY OF THE ROSES 


By Richard Aing. 


inclinations in check and suffering me to 
dodge the active scrutiny of my “ celestial 
spouse’’ instead of seizing my inamorata 
deliberately and boldly carrying her 
off, 

How I sat through the rest of the 
dinner counting the lost moments slip 
by one by one, and knowing that perhaps 
after to-night I should probably never see 
her again, I do not know; nor do I know 
how it was that Shiela, who is generally 
all eyes when another pretty woman is 
about, should have entirely failed to 
observe that her own society was not the 
only one engrossing my attention. Yet, 
when on pretence of writing a telegram 
I slipped out of the room, wrote a tiny 
billet-doux which I gave to the waiter, 
and returned with as nonchalant an air as 
I could possibly muster, she never even 
made a remark. 

The note I scribbled to my lovely 
vis-a-vis was the absurdest thing in the 
world, Yet now asI look back upon the 
incident it strikes me as ‘being wonder- 
fully discreet for a man whose friends 
imagine his whole life to be made up of 
blunders. It had, I think, a certain old- 
world flavour and a cautiousness, too, that 
would not have disgraced a diplomat. 

“Tn the dead of night,’ J wrote, “ the 
world is full of ghosts—restless beings 
seeking happiness and repose. Should 
there be hope for one of these to-night, 
take from the bowl of roses in front of 
you a crimson rose; if, however, there is 
no hope, then take a white one.” 

I saw the waiter slip the note into ‘her 
lap. I saw her unfold it under shadow 
of the table, and I saw her read it and 
double it up, slipping it quickly into the 
jewelled satchel at her side; and then all 
on the tip-toe of excitement I waited 
impatiently for her to act as I desired. 
Yet for a long time she did absolutely 
nothing at all but look about her, and I 
was in despair lest some wording of my 
letter should have given offence. Then 
suddenly, in a supremely quiet way as if 
the most natural thing in the world, she 
stretched out her hand towards the roses 
in front of her. She must have known 
that my eyes were upon her devouring her 
every movement; she must have heard, too, 
the beating of my heart, for she tantalis- 
ingly played first with a white rose and 
then with a ‘red one until I could have 
almost cried out in the agony of suspense. 
At last, just as the tension was becoming 
well-nigh unbearable, she suddenly broke 
off the reddest among the red roses and 
fastened it carelessly to the front of her 
corsage Just over her heart. 

Then indeed I was happy. Then in- 
deed I felt at last that life was worth 
living, and that if this world was not 
exactly as happy as Heaven it at least had 
moments that all the pleasures of Para- 
dise could not surpass. 

Ido not know what Shiela thought of 
me, nor did I care. I was certainly more 
brilliant, more amusing, and more witty 
than she had ever seen me. I really 
believe that I surpassed myself in my 
efforts to show myself at my best before the 
woman who had as good as said she loved 
me. Yet all the time I was entertaining 
Shiela I was racking my brain for the best 
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excuse to escape from her as I conveniently 
could. 

In the middle of my perplexity I saw 
my lady of the roses and her companion 
rise from their seats. I observed, too, the 
covert looks of admiration that she ex- 
cited among the onlookers by all the 
graceful suppleness of her superb figure. 
Manlike I was elated by the joy of my 
secret conquest, and longed to cry out in 
jubilation, “She is mine! She is mine! 
She is mine!” 

As she moved forward, gathering her 
beautiful wraps around her, our eyes for 
one brief delirious moment met in perfect 
understanding. I heard the silken rustle 
of her dress. I saw the averted head 
turned inapparent oblivion to myself. I 
saw the beautifully-moulded arm and the 
pearl-tipped fingers that I so longed to 
grasp; and I saw to my utter astonish- 
ment and dismay that as she passed my 
table she unpinned the rose fastened to her 
corsage and crumpled it up, disdainfully 
scattering its crimson petals at my feet. 

The finish of this evening’s little 
romance is almost brutal in its brevity, 
but it serves to show the tantalising 
caprices of a beautiful woman. 

I had hardly recovered from my morti- 
fication when on looking up with the 
greatest effort at complete indifference I 
have ever striven alter in my life I found 
to my dismay that the lovely lady of the 
roses and her companion had suddenly 
disappeared. 

Hiding my disappointment as much as 
possible I hurried Shiela out of the restau- 
rant as fast as I could into the vestibule of 
the hotel, hoping against hope to catch 
some glimpse of the fascinating stranger 
which would tell me in some way the 
reason of her cruelty. But alas! both she 
and her companion had disappeared. In 
spite of all my inquiries to discover her 
identity or the identity of the man she was 
with I failed completely. 

The only thing that anyone was able 
to tell me was that they had both casually 
entered the hotel, taken dinner in the 
restaurant, and disappeared directly after- 
wards. Beyond that all was enveloped in 
impenetrable mystery. In fact, I never 
saw either of them again, though it is 
true that a few days afterwards I learnt 
she had returned the next day, asked 
some leading questions concerning Shiela 
and myself from the manager of the hotel, 
and had gone away again immediately. 
The only definite information -they could 
give me was that she had driven up ina 
magnificent motor car upon which a 
coronet was emblazoned; that she had 
every appearance of being a lady of the 
greatest fashion and that her evident 
embarrassment had caused a_ certain 
amount of curiosity as to the object of her 
visit among the personnel of the hotel. 
And this circumstance explains somewhat 
the odd telegram that I received some weeks 
later. It was despatched from a fashion- 
able European watering-place and ran as 
follows: “If you were here with me to- 
night—you and I alone—I should not 
scatter crimson roses at your feet but we 
would gather and cherish them together.” 

And Shiela neyer knew anything at all 
about it. 
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“But Winter Lingering Chills the Lap of May.” 


—Goldsmith 


Hope Macey 
THE BEAUTIFUL EFFECT OF HOARFROST ON LARCHES 


Mt has oftentimes been claimed that the landscape photographer is a worthy rival to the landscape painter, and that such a claim is not an empty one 
is well supported by the reproduction given above, the work of a master of the camera 
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FESTIVAL IN “THE DISTRESSFUL COUNTRY ”—T) 


‘sWhere the Land Leaguers Cease from Tr 


FOUR PROMINENT PARTICIPANTS THE GROUP REPRESENTING TH 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Mr. Carlisle, Mr. Cummings, Viscount The above group represents the Fancy Gallop, which was arranged by Lady Cecili 
Anson (the eldest son of the Earl of Lichfield and A.D.C. to the Viceroy), and centre), Lady Powerscourt may be observed on the left of Lady Weldon, while the | 
Count Harkienz x are: Mrs. S. Elliott Pyle, Miss Moore-Brabazon, Miss D. Moore.Brabazon, Miss E, Br 

Bart. ; next to him (standing) is Major Shoubridge, while below him (seated on the 

standing sideways just above Lady Powerscourt; then come M 


THE GROUP REPRESENTING THE CONNEMARA CARPETS INDUSTRY THE GROUP REPRESENTING 


The lady seated in the centre is Mrs. Gerald Guinness, who was before her marriage Miss de Capell 
Brooke and whose husband is a connection of Lord Iveagh's 


The lady on the extreme left is Lady Haddo, the ‘ 
Bunbury (seated); Dr. Stratton is standing just above 
Next to her is Lord Haddo, and o 


The undercurrent of disturbance and unrest which is unhappily prevailing at the present time in certain 
Aberdeen wore a robe of rich gold-coloured poplin embroidered in cream and gold in a Celtic design 
adapted from the famed “ Book of Kells.’' and her train-bearers, the Hon. Theobald and the Hon. 
were marshalled by Lord Ikerrin, and to the strains of the well-known march from Tannhduse 
the most important being that of the shipbuilding industry, organised and led by Lady Pirrie. 
successfully, while Lady Arnott’s party appeared in a stately minuet which was most effective, 


parts of Ireland did not dim the brilliancy of the fancy ball. at which the costum« 
ign, in which the Irish emblem in raised-gold embroidery on white poplin was effectiv 
Somerset Butler (Viscount Ikerrin's twin sons), were attired in pages’ costumes of white 
r the ladies and their partners advanced in pairs, pausing to curtsey and bow before the da 
An interesting feature of the proceedings was the representation of the Irish tobacco ind 
After midnight sprays of shamrocks were distributed to all the guests, and dancing was ke! 
Aberdeen, and formed an impo 
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—& IRISH INDUSTRIES BALL AT DUBLIN CASTLE 


sibling and the Cattle-drivers:are at Rest.”’ 


Chancellor 


MAGNIFICENT FANCY GALLOP THE REPRESENTATIVES OF SHIPBUILDING 


joates (who is the extreme figure on the left) with Lady Weldon (in fur coat in The above group represents Lady Pirrie, the wife of the famous shipbuilder, who 
. lvy Barnewall is kneeling on the ground at her feet. Other ladies in the group naturally represented the shipbuilding interest. The lady next to her is Miss Carlisle, 
;, Miss Geoghegan. The gentleman on the extreme left is Sir Richard Levinge, and the gentleman is Viscount Anson 

t of Lady Powerscourt) is Mr. Gore Langton. Sir Anthony Weldon may be seen 

Nilliams, Captain Bayford, Mr. Malet, and Mr. Hetherington 


1 Chancellor Chancellor 
HE MINERAL INDUSTRY A NOTABLE GROUP 

ighter-in-law of the Viceroy; then comes General The names, reading from left to right, are: Top row—Lady Haddo, Count Harkienz, Miss Carlisle, 
m, and the lady in the centre is Lady Trimlestown. Mr. Cummings; seated—Miss Thompson, Mr. Carlisle, Lady Paget, Viscount Anson 


he extreme right is Miss Coates 


vere designed to represent the characteristic industries of Ireland, given by Lord and Lady Aberdeen at Dublin Castle last week. The gowns were both beautiful and original. Lady 
introduced; the sleeves were of point lace, which also softened the embroideries trimming the corsage; her full court train of poplin was embroidered in gold in an interlacing design 
plin and gold. The programme opened with a pageant illustrating about thirty typical Irish industries, Pretty children bearing emblematic banners preceded the various groups, which 

he moving picture was of great beauty. At the conclusion of the pageant a number of special quadrilles and fancy dances illustrating certain industries were gone through, among 
ty, which under the lead of Colonel Everard seems likely to develop into a large employment-carrving business. Many of the groups instead of the usual quadrille danced reels most 
1p with great spirit until a very advanced hour. The specimens of the industries carried by the ladies and gentlemen in the pageant were presented to the Lord Lieutenant and Lady 
it trophy on the supper table 
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“The English nation is the first in the world 
in matters of personal cleanliness, and it is 
therefore all the more astonishing that so little 
serious attention is paid to the proper care of 
the mouth and teeth. The consequence is—and 
this is fully proved by statistics—that the English 
have more defective teeth and endure more 
suffering from diseases of the digestive organs 
than any other people in the world.” 


When one thinks of the fact that not millions but mitliards of 
Microbes and Bacteria—of which this actual photograph ot a minute 
drop of tooth moisture forms a specimen—are living fn a neglected 
mouth, it seems nothing fess than disgusting to allow such destruction 
to continue in our mouths and teeth. 

It is simply incredible that there still exist many educated people 
who refuse to realise that it is an absolute necessity not only for 
the preservation of the teeth, but also for the general health, to 
take regular care of the mouth 
and teeth. 

Odol arrests most thoroughly 
and effectively all fermentation 
and decomposition in the mouth, 
Everyone who uses Odol regu- 
larly every day insures the 
greatest protection for his teeth 
and mouth that scientific dis- 
covery has up to the present 
time made possible, 

This liquid antiseptic denti- 
frice is daily used by thousands 
of doctors and dentists them- 


selves, Bacteria found in the human mouth, 
500 times magnified. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
GINGER “2 
AiNi ee ony 

e DRY 


Y ., 


Eyeglasses 


Enhance the natural expression of the eyes, 
and are the only ones that give absolute satis- 
faction. They have no rims, and are so light and 
comfortable on the face that the wearer is uncon- 
scious of any aid to sight whatever. 


ROYALTY WEAR THEM. 
Write for Fairy Bookle-—FREE by post. 


Dollond & Co., L™. 


The Royal Opticians 
To Members of the Royal Family, the Empress of Russia, 
the King of Spain, the Imperial Family of China, &c. 


223. OXFORD ST.,W. 5, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 
35, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 62, OLD BROAD ST., E.C. 


Nearly all Opticians sell ‘Fairy’ Eyeglasses. Insist upon 
the genuine article, because worthless imitations 
are sometimes substituted for the sake of 
extra profit, The name ‘Fairy’ (trade 
mark) is stamped under the 
bridge, 


Traveller’s 
Treasure— 


CALOX 


The Oxygen 
Tooth Powder, 


Everything about CALOX 
is a recommendation to the 
traveller—the dainty metal 
bottle—not liable to be smashed 
on journey—the special cap 
valve, through which “ the 
powder may be made to flow 
readily and without waste— 
the powder itself, so powerful 
as a deodorizer, disinfectant 
and germicide, so effective as 
a dentifrice, and so refreshing 
to the whole mouth. 


WHEN 


“GLIMAX” 


LAWN SAND 


Not only Kills the Weeds, 

but also Produces a Beau- 

tiful Growth of Fine Rich 
Evergreen Grass. 


Sold everywhere 
in dainty metal 
bottles at 1s.14d, 


Sample and booklet 
post free from 
A.C. WOOTTON, 
14,Trinity Sq. 
London, 
EC, 


SAMPLE 28 lbs. to dress 100 sq. yds, 
of Lawn, G/=- Carriage Paid. 


4 cwt. 11/-; 1 cwt. 20/-; 5 cwt. 9O0/- 


Send to-day, mentioning The Tatler, for 
* RELIABLE GARDEN HELpPs,” to 


THE BOUNDARY CHEMICAL Co,.Lto. 


CRANMER ST., LIVERPOOL. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS OR DIRECT, POST FREE. 


Is an infallible remedy against sea-sickness, train~sickness, &c. 
Not only prevents sickness, but stimulates the appetite. 
Contains no injurious drug and produces no bad after-effects. 


Sole Proprietors: ZOTOS tp. 352-34 TheobaldsS Rd. London. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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5 A Healthy Complexion 


A few drops, sprinkled 
into the water of the 
washing basin will act 
as a perfect skin tonic. 


Refuse substitutes and see 
that you get the 


Sold by all dealers in High 

Class Perfumes throughout 

the world in bottles from 
1/— up to 25/— each, 


& CO., 


JOHN BARKER :;” 


Blouse Designers & Manufacturers. 


JOHN BARKER 
& Co. are spe- 
cialising tucked 
Shirt Blouses in 
Crepe de Chine, 
Satin, and Net. 


New Illustrated 
Catalogue of 
EARLY SPRING 
FASHIONS 
now ready. 
Post free. 


A Selection 
sent on approval, 
if desired. 


HELOISE—Crepe de Chine Tucked Shirt, lied 
throughout with Mull. In Ivery, Black, and all colours. 
: Price 25/9. 


————————————————— eee 
JOHN BARKER & Co., Ltd., Kensington High Street, LONDON, W. 
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By Special 
Appointment. 


BLOUSES 
AND 
SHIRTS. 


SS 


No section of 
our business 
is more pro- 
gressive than 
the Blouse De- 
partment. Its 
success is due 
to exceptional 
taste and re- 
matrkable 
value. This 
season a large 
proportion of 
the Blouses 
and Shirtsare 
stocked in 
six sises, SO 
that very small 
and very stout 
figures can be 
fitted from 
stock. 
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Fine Irish Linen Shirt 
(as sketch), in new design, with cross tucks Catalogue 
forming vest, tucked sleeves to correspond, 1 0/6 Post Free. 
Stocked in sizes, 124, 13, 134, 14, 143, 15. 

Sent on Approval, 


Debenham & Freebody. 


Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Famous for over a Century for Taste, for Quality, for Value. 


HOW TO KNOW GOOD PORT 
BEFORE THE CORK IS DRAWN. 


Look for this sign on the bottle. 
XS Every bottle bearing that sign contains good 
port. 
Charles Dickens knew that sign and celebrated 


it in ‘‘ Nicholas Nickelby” (Ch. xxxvi.). 


DIXON’S 


DOUBLE DIAMOND 
®) 


An honest, matured Port, with 
To be obiained of all Wine Merchants and Grocers. 


It means— 


a century’s reputation. 


Don't forget the sign. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


Messrs. BLANDY BROS. & Co., 


16, MARK LANE, E.C,. 
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FURNISHING SECTION 


Books of Imterest to Furniture Collectors. 


1770 to 1820, during the ‘first years of which maho- 

gany pure and simple had somewhat lost its charm 

and novelty, and had been replaced by combinations 
of many woods, principally tropical, such as lignum vite, rose- 
wood, kingwood, satinwood, and tulip, in conjunction with 
home-grown chestnut and sycamore. 

This volume, although described as the “Age of Satin- 
wood,” is necessarily composite in character and. could be 
better described by the term originally used by the author in his 
preface, ‘‘ The Composite Age.” 

Curiously enough the arrangement of this volume is not 
so heterogeneous in character as the preceding numbers, and 
the title of the “Age of Satinwood” will meet with little 
opposition. 

It is only just here to make mention of the remarkable 
scholarship of the author, particularly evidenced in this and the 
preceding volume. It is one thing to know 
and quite another to explain this know- 
ledge in a book. A connoisseur relies a 
good deal on a species of instinct, a quality 
which does not assist a writer, however 
expert, who has to treat of facts and to 
present them in a readable and compre- 
hensible fashion. ‘The greatest credit, there- 
fore, is due to Mr. Macquoid for the inte- 
resting and painstaking way in which he 
has marshalled his facts, assisted by quota- 
tions from documents of the period, involv- 
ing great research and untiring industry, 
and at the same time preserved a well- 
balanced grasp over the whole of an exceed- 
ingly wide and technical subject. 

“The History of English Furniture” 
(Lawrence and Bullen) is by no means 
perfect, and it is easy for persons acquainted 
with certain technical details acquired in 
workshops and salerooms to point out ; 
certain details where the writer’s knowledge 
is at fault; but it is safe to say that the 
book is, and will remain for many years, the 
standard work on English furniture. This is 
only another instance of the fact that books 
on special subjects written by specialists 
are accurate—as a rule, painfully so—but 
generally narrow in conception, lacking the 
breadth of treatment so evident in Mr. 
Macquoid’s “ History of English Furniture.’’ 

It is annoying to the specialist to find 
his particular domain invaded, and success- 
fully so, by “the general’’ practitioner, but 
in this instance the latter is fortified by so 
much of the special knowledge of the former 
that the resulting work is by far the best 
which has hitherto appeared in book form. 

A foolish prejudice, generally exists 
against the right of a technical author to 
remodel his opinions on questions of fact. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Macquoid is above 
such trivialities, and that in the event of a 
future edition of “The History of English Furniture” being 
demanded at some future time he will see his way to remedy 
certain errors which though comparatively trivial in themselves 
mar the general character of the book as a whole. In the 
final review dealing with the book as a complete work, ina 
future issue of this Section, it is intended to point out these 
obvious errors, which occur generally in the carrying of one 
period into the next through the succeeding volumes. 

In the ‘Age of Satinwood,’ many of the examples illus- 
trated in Chapter I. properly belong to an early part of the 
preceding volume, the author himself assigning the date of 
1714 to Figs. 1 and 2. 

It is a pity that some of Chippendale’s copies of Regence 
and Louis Quinze commodes should have been included, and 
by implication, therefore, have been styled as English furniture. 
This is decidedly misleading, the more so in possessing a 
substratum of fact. A well-known London firm executed a 
considerable amount of work for the late Sir Richard Wallace, 
but one would hesitate to describe the Hertford House furniture 
or decorations as English, although some pieces were made 
close to Oxford Street some twenty or thirty years ago. 

Many fine examples of the work of Chippendale and the 
brothers Adam from Nostell Priory, Stourhead, and Osterley 
Park are given in the “ Age of Satinwood.” 


Le *HE “Age of Satinwood” deals with the period from 


3 ft. 6 in. 


PAINTED. SATINWOOD WRITING 
CABINET 


Height, 7 ft. 11 in.; depth, 
Property of Miss D. L. Isaacs 


Vi 


- the furniture styled by his name at the present day. 


Mr. Macquoid seems to have possessed enviable facilities in 
the way of study and photography in the show houses of 
England. 

The three houses above mentioned are literally museums of 
the work of Adam and Chippendale, Stourhead and Osterley 
showing the cabinetmaker and the architect working hand in 
hand. 

Thanks are due to.Mr. Macquoid for removing much of 
that ignorant tendency to generalisation which has resulted in 
the dubbing of any furniture of satinwood or mahogany inlaid 
as ‘‘Sheraton,”’ and all eighteenth-century carved mahogany, 
especially if polished nearly black, as ‘‘ Chippendale.” It is, 
of course, absurd to imagine that Chippendale, with even his 
fairly long commercial career, could have produced a aie of 
Vhen 
added to this it is doubtful whether Sheraton actually produced 
any furniture at all during his life in London the inaccuracy of 
the general ascription will be apparent. 

It must be gratifying to the survivors of 
the houses of Gillow and Wright and Mans- 
field to find some example of their workman- 
ship illustrated in these sumptuous volumes. 
It is not the first time when the productions 
of the latter firm have been ascribed to 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite, notably a small 
coin cabinet in chestnut and amboyna for- 
merly on exhibition at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. ~ : 

It is instructive to glance through the 
roughly-illustrated original cost books of the 
firm of Gillow. The earlier volumes were 
unfortunately destroyed by the fire which 
occurred at the Lancaster factory some years 
ago, but even in the later books the rough 
pen-and-ink sketches show that copies of 
the earlier eighteenth-century models were 
frequently made during the earlier part of the 
succeeding century with the utmost fidelity 
of detail, and the workmanship of the firm 
being of the very highest order it must be 
somewhat puzzling at the present day for the 
connoisseur to differentiate between original 
Hepplewhite and similar work copied and 
edited by Messrs. Gillow. 

The term, ‘‘Chippendale,” is better em- 
ployed at the present day to designate a 
style rather than to indicate pieces of furni- 
ture made by the famous cabinetmaker, 
although this use of the name logically 
compels the inclusion of much which was 
certainly not from Chippendale’s: workshop 
and excludes other examples which are 
authentic. Fig. 153, a beautiful inlaid satin- 
wood commode made by Chippendale after 
the designs of Adam for Harewood House, 
is a fine illustration of this. Although the 
original inyoicé of Chippendale and Haig, 
dated 1772, for the piece is still in existence, 
it would be highly: misleading to describe 
this as a “ Chippendale”? commode. 

A novel point is made by the author on page 176 when 
he says, referring to the commode as a [ashionable article of 
furniture :-— 


I ft. 10 in. ; width, 


The specimens under the influence of Adam were more or less 
flat-fronted ; the ornament was inlaid and no painting was intro- 
duced, but in every period imitation has succeeded reality, so marque- 
terte followed carving, and painting marqueterie. 


This statement is at once logical and novel, and another indi- 
cation of the painstaking research and observation on the part 
of Mr. Macquoid. 

The coloured plates in the “Age of Satinwood”’ are exqui- 
sitely done in every instance. The illustrations are happily 
chosen and photographed to a reasonable scale without the 
painful distortion so evident in'the plates in the earlier volumes. 

The substitution of three-colour half-tone for the earlier 

chromo-lithography of the preceding volumes is an undeniable 
improvement, allowing of direct reproduction by photography 
in lieu of coloured drawings made from the object. 
_ Itis regrettable that the later examples illustrated should 
include specimens of the “English Empire” style. Such 
pieces form no doubt part of “The History of English Furni- 
ture,’ but they are discreditable types which every cultured 
admirer of English furniture would be glad to forget. 


(This Section is continued on p. viii) 
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COUNTRY HOUSE FURNITURE. aso 
HOWARDS ‘¢ 


SPECIALITY 


Siége de Duvet 


EASY CHAIRS| 


Designs on Application. *, 


ENGLISH-MADE 


INDIAN TEAK 
PARQUET FLOORING. 


Most Durable Floor Covering. 


Howard & Sons, ux. 


Manufacturers, 


29, 26, 27, BERNERS ST., LONDON, W. 


Good selection of genuine old Dressers, from £6 15 O 
AL selection of Fine Old Mahogany Hanging and Gentlemen's Wardrobes. Gat 


arge e 
Leg Tables. Dowry Chests. Oak Settles. Sets of Chairs. Genuine Old Sideboards. 
Bureaux. Tallboy Chests. Corner Washstands. 


STORY & TRIGGS, 


152 to 156, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


REPRODUCTIONS of English 17th and 18th Century Models 


from 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF GENUINE ANTIQUES IN LONDON. 


Walnut Table, inlaid with marqueterie, Walnut Writing Chair, Sheraton Occasional Table Carved Walnut Settee, copied 
period of William and Mary. covered in leather, in Harewood, inlaid with from the Victoria and Albert 
late Queen Anne. parqueterie, period 1790. Museum. Early Georgian, 1740-5. 


4152 Telegrams: 


73 to 85, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Vil 
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IES. 


[The remarks that follow are in continuation of the article that appeared in our Furnishing Section included in “The Tatler” of February 24.] 


the connoisseur and collector of antique furniture one 

of the most valuable assets is the possession of ordinary 

common sense. When to this is added the necessary 

knowledge gained by experience in the handling of 
authentic specimens, the instinct for the detection of spurious 
antiques grows rapidly. Much can-be learned in workshops 
where pieces are restored, as the proof of genuineness or forgery 
is not always visible on the surface. 

The very choicest examples, or museum specimens as they 
are usually termed, can be dismissed from our notice at once. 
Although the fashion for the collection of antique furniture is 
of comparatively recent date the exceptional specimens, parti- 
cularly of eighteenth-century cabinetwork, have always com- 
manded a high price, and therein to a certain extent lies a 
certain security against fraud. 

Furniture of this kind should always have a pedigree, the 
absence of which, as a rule, is presumptive evidence of the 
possibility of forgery. It is possible for a small farmer to 
possess a diamond the size of the Cullinan and to be unable 
to account from whence he obtained it, but it is in the highest 
degree improbable, and the absence of explanation would have 
an exceedingly suspicious appearance. 

So it is with the finest specimens of antique furniture. They 
are limited in number and in known hands. Their history can 
be traced, being prized and yaluable possessions. Articles 
worth thousands of pounds are not lightly lost or mislaid, and 
if they be stolen the hue and cry raised would prevent the thief 
from effecting a ready sale. 


Having therefore dismissed museum specimens from our 


calculations there remain. antique specimens of the more ordi- 
nary type, many of which are undeniably fine and possibly of 
considerable value. The taste—or absence of that quality—of 
the Victorian era regarded these as second-hand rubbish until 
about twenty-five years ago. I except certain well-known 
collectors with a fine eye for beauty of line who at that period 
were like prophets crying in the wilderness. 

The scant esteem in which eighteenth-century furniture 
was held until comparatively recent years led to many acts 
of wanton vandalism. A well-known firm at Bath recently 
purchased a fine table covered with an abominable black 
pigment, which when stripped proved to be inlaid with fine 
William and Mary scrolled marqueierie. 

In dealing, therefore, with forged antiques we must divide 
these into two classes. 

Forgeries are seldom made outright; that is, constructed 
entirely in the workshop from new wood and afterwards 
“faked” to bear the appearance of age. When this is done 
the forgery can be detected with comparative ease. The two 
divisions which have to be made therefore resemble each other. 
_ The first consists of additions or alterations which have been 
made at some distant period to suit the fancy or convenience of 
the possessor with no deliberate intention of deceiving. These 
alterations can easily be observed; they are-as a rule so 
clumsily done as to be at once noticeable. The writer recently 
saw a set of six fine ladder-back Chippendale chairs, two of 
which had been fitted with arms with upholstered pads of early 
Queen Anne type. Apart jrom the incongruity, the six chairs 
were of exactly the same dimensions and were obviously from 
the saine hand. 

Vandalism such as this is too transparent to be worthy 
of the name. of forgery, in the same way as Mrs. Gamp’s 
cutls could hardly be described as false; they were so itmocent 
of deception. 

The case is quite otherwise with many of the rarer speci- 
mens. ‘Small chairs of large size, such as the early Chippendale 
specimens, have a greater proportionate value when in sets of 
six or twelve. Singly their worth is increased by the addition 
of arms, and it is necessary to carefully compare the wood of 
the arms and the back to detect the addition. A good plan is 
to examine the under side of the arms close to where they join 
the back. The integrity of the original polish must have been 
disturbed in the process, and careful examination will usually 
reveal this. 

Another favourite device is to take one of the common 
mahogany flap and pull-out leg tables, the plain taper-leg 
varieties of. which have little value, and substitute elaborate 
cabriole legs with carved ball-and-claw feet for the original 
tapered ones. These tables nearly always have originally 
rectangular tops, often of fine hard Spanish mahogany, which 
are frequently cut to an oval form. A table treated in this 
way has an enormously increased appearance of value, 
Examine first the edge of the top; if this ke smooth and 
comparatively free from tiny bruises suspicion should be 
aroused. Next examine the junction of the legs with the 
framings underneath and from the inside. Somewhiere the 


original surface must have been tampered with if the table 
be spurious, and examination with a strong magnifying glass 
should reveal this. 

A plain piece of furniture such as a cabinet “or a table can 
frequently be rendered ornate by. the addition of applied 
carving. Examine first the groundwork: and notice if the 
original polish be intact. If so the carving has been applied 
without scraping away any of the polish, and in this case it 
will not adhere for any length of time. Should the polish 
have been removed under the carving the probability is that 
here and there it has been scraped away slightly beyond the 
field covered. The surplus glue can, of course, be removed 
with a wet sponge while it is hot, but not entirely. Old 
surfaces are never exactly level, and in the irregularities the 
glue will remain, and its presence can be detected with a 
powerful glass: 

Another favourite method is to take furniture veneered with 
plain walnut and to chop floral marqueterie in afterwards. 
The marqueterie is prepared and cut in the usual fashion and 
a,.“pouncing” of the original design, or “ pricking” as it is 
called, is then pasted on the ground to be inlaid. ‘The work- 
man then takes a pointed knife and a small jhammer, and with 
sharp blows of the latter on the back urges the knife along the 
guiding lines of the design. When the pattern has been all cut 
round a piece of oily paper is laid over the veneer to be removed 
and a hot iron passed over it. After the lapse of a few minutes 
the glue underneath becomes softened and the pieces of veneer 
can be removed with a chisel, leaving the ground ready for the 
marqueterie. 

Work of this character is often dillicult to detect without 
very careful examination. It should be remembered that the 
veneer ground would in the ordinary way be cut with the 
marqueterie saw and would therefore show tiny serrations 
along the edges. In the case of marqueterie chopped in these 
would, of course, be absent, and it is here where a powerful 
lens is yery useful. 

At the two extremes of the trade of the forger of antique 
furniture are the ignorant and clumsy imitations, and the works 
of art respectively. The first are so manifestly swindles that 
they are unworthy of treatment here. They can only impose 
on the absolutely ignorant, and the person who attempts to 
form a collection of antiques without the slightest previous 
knowledge will find in the amassing of rubbish that experience 
is a purchasable commodity and may be bought at very expen- 
sive rates. Tosuch it is aswell to buy from dealers of esta- 
blished repute and with characters to lose. The collector will 
pay the full market value, but it is better to pay a high price 
for an article of some worth than a lower figure for worthless 
rubbish. 

Of the really clever forgery it is also idle to treat. Experts 
are frequently deceived, and if years of knowledge and training 
will not avail, any hints given in an article such as this would 
only mislead. One thing the writer has always found in the 
course of a long workshop experience—very few, 1f any, of these 
forgeries, however clever, will permit of being taken to pieces 
in a workshop and examined bya skilful cabinetmaker without 
the imposture being detected. A piece which will emerge from 
this ordeal unscathed will pass muster anywhere. Another 
important point is that any detected “fake” can be shown 
to be such’ by an expert, although his explanation may not be 
comprehended by ‘‘the man in the street,” in the same way as 
the reason why A is the relative minor to the scale of C major 
is not apparent even with the most laborious explanation to 
the one who is ignorant of music. 

One caution in conclusion—distrust the very exceptional 
specimens. For instance, a piece of furniture of Jacobean 
design and period may have been made from mahogany, as the 
wood was available to a very small extent during the last half 
of the seventeenth century, but such piece would be suspiciously 
rare and would be well left alone. Remember also that the 
more remote the period, the less is the exact knowledge avail- 
able, and the greater likelihood of fraud being perpetrated. 

Wlizabethan oak furniture admits of fairly easy forgery ; 
perhaps not of such a nature as would deceive an expert but 
quite good enough to take in the unwary. It must also not 
be forgotten that hardly any furniture of this early period is 
in anything like its original condition ; in fact, to the ordinary 
person the well-preserved examples with the original varnish 
intact have a much more suspicious appearance than the 
familiar oak piece of the farmhouse type, which certainly looks 
older although the original varnish has gone and the’ piece 
has been probably painted and “ pickled” on more than one 
OCCASION, 

Further observations on the higher flights of the furniture- 
forger's art may be given in a later issue. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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See how easy it is to make a 
cupful of delicious 


IVELCON 


Prime beef and 
Vedetables in little 
Cubes —__add 
boiling water, that 
is all. 


G. N.R. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
QUICKEST ROUTE between LONDON 


(KING’S CROSS) and 


SCOTLAND, NORTH EASTERN DISTRICT, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, YORKSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


AUGMENTED TRAIN SERVICE. 


ACCOMMODATION RESERVED. 
LUXURIOUS RESTAURANT EXTENSION OF 
AND SLEEPING CARS. WEEK-END TICKETS. 


TIME TABLES, EXCURSION PROGRAMMES, Xc., can be obtained at any Great 
Northern Office, or from the Chief Passenger Agent, King’s Cross Station, N. 


(Nat. Tel. No. 3200 North.) OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 


CHE TALE ER. 


me EAST COAST 
rox EASTER oy tHe 


Gi. Eastern Ry. 


is THE ROAD ro 
HEALTH, SUNSHINE & ENJOYMENT 


Frequent and 


Convenient 
Service of 
Fast Trains. 


Restaurant Car 
Expresses, 


CHEAP 
TICKETS 
FOR 

Warying 
Periods. 


LUGGAGE 


ADVANCE. 


CeeLECTIOn ~ 


19 


S457 peso’ 


HUNSTANTON 
SHERINGHAM 
WEST RUNTON 
CROMER 
OVERSTRAND 
TRIMINGHAM : 
MUNDESLEY-on-sEA 
YARMOUTH 
GORLESTON-on-seA 
LOWESTOFT 
SOUTHWOLD 
ALDEBURGH 
FELIXSTOWE 
HARWICH 
DOVERCOURT 
WALTON-OoN-NAZE 
FRINTON-on-sEA 
CLACTON-on-sea 
SOUTHEND-on-seEA 


\ Magnificent 


>° i Golf Links. 


CHARMING 
COUNTRY 


FOR 


CYCLING, 
DRIVING & 
WALKING. 


ANGLING & 
YACHTING 


ON THE 


NORFOLK 
BROADS, 


etc., etc. 


Programines and full information will be sent gratis upon application to the 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 


Ling, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C, 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME 


iS NOT 


THE RNWOSsS 


Are not only a necessity to the Traveller,Sports- 
man, Fisherman, Motorist, &c., but they are 


ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL 


to the comfort of every household. 


hot for 24 hours, 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


WHOLESALE AA. E. GUTMANN & Co., 8, Longe Lane, London, 


COMPLETE WITHOUT 


EFLASKS 


FOR THE NURSERY, 
FOR INVALIDS, 
FOR HOT DRINKS IN THE NIGHT, 
FOR HOT TEA OR COFFEE AT THE BEDSIDE, 
FOR HOT SHAVING WATER, 


THEY ARE INDISPENSABLE. 


Without fire or chemicals—they keep Drinks boiling 
or icy cold if required.—They 
never wear out. 

Made in Pints and Quarts from 24/= each. 
Beautiful Thermos Jugs, 31/G Thermetot Jars— 
keep all sorts of Food hot or icy cold, 5O/= 
OF ALL STORES THROUGHOUT THE EMPIRE. 


Infringers of the “ Thermos” Patents are being prosecuted. 


S 
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= 


E. C. R.A. & Co. 
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Racing ¢ «The Svce."” 


Who’s Who this Week. 
te ERE we are again!” as 
old friends are saying to 
each other this week on 
the bleak Carholme at 
Lincoln and at Liverpool with all 
its fine old Grand National tradi- 
tions. And here we shall be until 
November next. Meanwhile we have 
said a willing au vevoiy to common- 
place hurdle-racing and uninspiring 
steeplechasing. We cheerfully turn 
our backs on the past—a memory of 
dark mists and fogs, biting cold, 
sport-paralysing frost, and laboured 
pleasures—and bid the Jockey Club’s 
game thrice welcome, ~a _ prospect 
crowded with summer days and 
glorious fun. This is the first week 
of the new season, and I thought 
readers of Tue Tariter might like 
to make closer acquaintance with 
prominent men and owners in the 
limelight to-day. 


% % bd 
Arranmore and Mr. Solly Joel. 


By the-time these jottings in the 
** Notebook” are published the 
Lincolnshire Handicap will ° have 
been decided. I hope for the sake 
of those of you who are interested 
in “ the Syce’s”” fancies that Succour 
has won the race. If he has failed 
he may have been beaten by the 
favourite, Arranmore,, or by the 
rankest. outsider. Arranmore was 
bred and raced in Ireland until he 
came into the possession of Mr. Solly 
Joel, for whom he won the Great 
Tom Plate at Lincoln last autumn. 
Arranmore’s owner has’ paid away many 
thousands of pounds in making his position 
on the turf. 
Ownership’s Costliness. 
Yet although he has won an Ascot Gold 
Cup Iam quite sure the credit side 
does not balance 
the debit side in 
his racing ledger. 
His expenditure 
has been vast and 
his rewards quite 
out of proportion 
tO; ata sie Ghas 
established an ex- 
pensive breeding 
stud. Bachelor's 
Button and Poly- 
melus, which he 
bought when they 
hadalready proved 
their worth, did 
exceedingly well 
for him; the one 
won the Gold Cup 
and other good 
races, the other 
won the Cam- 
bridgeshire and 
the Duke of York 


TWO WELL-KNOWN SPORTSMEN 


Sir Claude de Crespigny (on right) talking to Mr. R. D. Hill. 
snapshot was taken at the recent Essex point-to-point races 


the eyes of our trainers when they be- 
held his wonderfully fine display in the 
race for the Champion Sweepstakes at 
Hurst Park the other day. The French 
steeplechase courses are eminently French, 
and when our best chasers are sent over 
there they sprawl and fall and do every- 


faced on Friday next? Assuming 
that Lutteur III. will not fail at the 
higher test he must win this Grand 
National. Indeed, all connected 
with the horse are now extremely 
confident. M. Hennessey is a most 
popular sportsman across the Chan- 
nel whose enterprise in this country 
is welcomed; moreover, he has 
shown himself a very knowledgable 
man in matters relating to the 
jumping game. 
te 

Ireland in the Foreground. 

reland, of course, stands out pre- 

eminent: in modern Grand Na- 

tionals. Most of the runners first 
saw daylight there; a sprinkling of 
the owners are Irishmen, so also are 
some of the trainers, while most of 
the jockeys are Hibernian to the 
marrow. Shady Girl and Rustic 
Queen are both strongly fancied, 
and both have won lots of ’chases 
in Ireland. Mr. Paul Nelke, who 
owns the first-named, has made a 
name and lots of money in finance. 
At the time of writing he has hopes 
of winning the big steeplechase with 
Shady Girl and the Lincolnshire 
Handicap with Summer. 1 doubt, 
however, whether the gods will be 
as decent as all that. 


A Clever Trainer. 
M: “Bob” Gore, who trains 
Shady Girl and about fifty 
other jump horses besides, is one of 
the ablest and cleverest trainers in 
the business. If he can win races with the 
best in his stable he can also win with 
the worst. That is how he exercises the art 
of “ placing” his horses according to their 
capacities. Bob Gore has been “ some- 
thing” in the army; he has ridden no 
end of winners in England, Ireland, and 
on the Continent, 
and in these days 
he trains more 
winners. under 
National Hunt 
tules than any 
other man. He 
thinks Shady Girl 
will take a lot of 
beating on Friday. 


Our 


tt Ee 


Anticipating the 
Verdict. 

have suggested 

that Lutteur III. 
will probably win 
in brilliant 
fashion. If he does 
not he will not be 
second or third ; 
he will probably 
have fallen early 
in the race. In 


Stakes. He gave 

: 5 Howard Barret Such an event as 
- OUT WITH HE . 
a lot of money : ER BEEVOIR that, what will 
for Eider and The names in the group, reading from left to right, are: Mr. Clayton Swan, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Captain win? My answer 


Procope (both 
raced in France), 
but so far they have not proved remunera- 
tive investments. 
Lutteur III. and M. Hennessey. 
ow as to the Grand National favourite, 
Lutteur III, and his owner, M.. J. 
Hennessey. This French-bred horse opened 


Dick Ellison, and Mr. Griffiths, field master to the Belvoir 


thing but win. Now Lutteur III. comes 
to England and adapts his powers to 


our fences as though to the manner born. ° 


The horse can stay. Of that there can be 
no doubt. Why should not his natural 
ability be demonstrated when the big 
obstacles at Liverpool come to be 


to that is Shady 
Girl, and if you 
want the fun of a long shot, have a trifle 
on the Lurcher, the horse at the bottom 
of the handicap. His owner, Iam given 
to understand, thinks the horse has a 
chance and will at least stand up. If 
he does that he will not have disgraced 
himself. 
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